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Articte L—A CHAPTER OF CONNECTICUT REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


WHEN one in advanced life looks back into the past, to 
recall the persons and -events of the earlier times, the field of 
his survey seems to divide itself naturally into two parts. 
There will first come up before him what may properly be 
called his primary memories, covering the ranges of his indi- 
vidual knowledge and experience—the times, events, and per- 
sons, which have fallen within the circle of his own direct 
observation and recollection. In the next place there will open 
before his mind’s eye that world of interests and activities cov- 
ered by the memories of the men of the older generation with 
whom he, in his early years, was wont to converse frequently 
and familiarly. What he thus learned is and always must be 
to him something very different from the information gathered 
out of books. He projects his own personality into this re- 
moter past, where his immediate ancestors lived and acted, as 
if it were in some sense his own rightful domain. 

The elderly men and women now living in New England do 
not remember when people generally made their journeys on 
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horseback, riding two by two, the women and girls on pillions 
behind their husbands and brothers. In some remote localities 
this custom may have lingered until it came within the memory 
of some persons now living. But almost every one beyond 
sixty years of age must have known and conversed with men 
and women who were entirely familiar with this horseback age, 
and who were well supplied with stories and quaint incidents 
illustrating that period. 

The man is well along in life who can personally remember 
the opening of the war of 1812. But this same man, doubt- 
less, in his youth listened to the conversation of those who, out 
of their own knowledge and experience, told him of the war 
of the American Revolution, its reverses and successes, its 
days of brightness and its days of gloom. Yea, more, this 
same man may have been fortunate enough to have had a 
great-grandfather or some ancient neighbor who took delight 
in telling him all about the actual services and experiences of 
the old French and Indian war of 1755. 

The people who remember La Fayette as they saw him in 
his joyous and triumphant progress through the country in 
1824 must be now more than sixty years old. But these same 
people have heard their fathers or grandfathers or other elderly 
men tell of La Fayette as they saw him about the time when 
he joined the army of America in 1777 in the freshness and 
radiance of a youth of twenty years. 

So we might go on and enumerate any number and variety 
of instances, all tending to the same end. A man who lives to 
great age, when he joins his primary and secondary reminis- 
cences together, can often sweep, with this double memory, 
over a range of a hundred and forty or fifty years, and even 
more. This is a period that does not stand to him like the 
ages of history that went before, and is not like any portion of 
contemporary history that lies afar off, and outside of this 
charmed circle. 

When the writer entered Yale College in the year 1835, 
many of the elderly men who came up year by year to the 
annual feast of the Commencement, were graduates of the col- 
lege under the presidency of Dr. Ezra Stiles (1777-1795). 
Their public and class-meeting talk was about times and events 
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before and just after the Revolutionary War. It appears by 
the triennial catalogue that in the year 1835 not far from two 
hundred and fifty alumni of Yale were living who were gradu- 
ated during Dr. Stiles’ presidency. 

Going back to the preceding presidency of Dr. Naphtali 
Daggett (1766-1777), there were yet alive, in 1835, fifteen 
men who were graduated during those years. Two of these 
were famous men—Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, of the class of 
1767, who died in 1840, and Dr. James Murdock, the eminent 
biblical scholar, of the class of 1774, who died in 1841. Yea, 
more, we can goastep beyond this. There were in 1835 at 
least two men still alive who were graduated under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Thomas Clap. These were Dr. Isaac Lewis, 
minister of Greenwich, Conn., who came out of college in 
1765 and died in 1840, seventy-five years after graduation ; 
the other was Hezekiah Ripley, of the class of 1764, who died 
in 1836. This Isaac Lewis dated his conversion from a sermon 
by Whitefield, preached in the college chapel, on a week day in 
1764, when he was a member of the junior class. Yale Col- 
lege set itself with great vigor against Whitefield in 1740, but 
in 1764, under the same presidency of Dr. Clap, he was in- 
vited to preach in the chapel, where he spoke with his cus- 
tomary power. 

Of the more than 1,100 students graduated under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Dwight (1795-1817), the great majority were 
alive in 1835. The men who were in college in Dr. Dwight’s 
day retained a most enthusiastic regard for his memory, and in 
the annual gatherings for Commencement in those years iis 
praises were sounded forth in all places, public and private. 

Dr. Samuel Nott, of Franklin, was graduated under Dr. 
Stiles in 1780. He lived seventy-two years after the close of 
his college course, dying at the age of ninety-eight in 1852. 
For seventy years he was pastor at Franklin, and only during 
the last three years of his ministry did he have a colleague. A 
few years before his death he was present at the Commence- 
ment season, and was asked to conduct the devotional services 
at the Concio ad Clerum in the North Church. He did so, 
and his mind seemed to move with much of the healthful 
vigor and freedom of his earlier years. 
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In the winter of 1833-34 the writer spent a Sabbath in 
Franklin, the only time he was ever in the town. A great 
snow-storm set in on Saturday, attended with a strong north- 
east wind. All night long the wind howled and the storm pre- 
vailed. On Sunday morning the fall of snow ceased, but the 
roads were thoroughly blocked with drifts, and the aspects of 
the world were decidedly cold and wintry. A challenge to 
another young fellow to attend church on Franklin hill, two 
miles away, was given and accepted. It was a hard journey 
through the snow-drifts, but the church was reached at last. 
In due time Dr. Nott appeared and mounted up into the high, 
old-fashioned pulpit. It was a meeting-house of the ancient, 
but not the most ancient, New England type. It was square, 
with doors opening into it on three sides, while the lofty pulpit 
occupied the fourth side. The sounding-board hung above, to 
prevent the preacher’s voice from soaring away and losing itself 
in the regions of the upper air. There were present in the 
house that day about a dozen men and boys, who sat clustered 
around a box stove placed in the corner of the house at the 
right hand of the pulpit. Forenoon and afternoon the good 
doctor held on the even. tenor of his way through the two cus- 
tomary sermons, with all the devotional accompaniments. The 
audience was almost exactly the same both parts of the day, 
and the cold wind which sung about the house was all the 
while sifting and packing the snow into more obdurate piles. 

In Dr. Ashbel Woodward’s History of the Franklin Church 
we learn that this antique structure was nearing its end when 
we were there. He says: “The second church, erected in 
1745, battled from its bleak eminence with storms and winds 
for nearly a century, but finally had to yield, and in 1836 gave 
way to a more modern structure, located midway between the 
places of the first and second churches.” 

In extreme old age the pride of the human heart comes at 
last to play about the fact itself of great age. There is as 
strong a desire to roll up and increase the number of the years 
as there is in the earlier periods of middle life to repress and 
diminish the record. Dr. Nott, a few years before his death, 
was in the neighboring town of Norwich, Conn., and was talk- 
ing with some one on the sidewalk, when an elderly man pass- 
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ing by stopped and said: “ This is Dr. Nott, I believe.” The 
fact was duly acknowledged, when he continued, “ I think, Dr. 
Nott, I am a somewhat older man than you are.” “I guess 
not,” was the reply. “ How old are you, Dr. Nott?’ “I am 
ninety-two.” “Well, I am ninety-four.” “Who are you?” 
said Dr. N. “ You must be one of the Perkinses; they live 
forever.” Dr. Nott was an example, showing how the longest- 
lived men and women are not infrequently those whose early 
life was weak and sickly. This was true of the venerable Presi- 
dent Day, of Yale College, who was almost given over of his 
friends and expected to die in his youth, but lived to be 
ninety-four. 

Rev. Daniel Waldo was graduated at Yale under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Stiles in 1788, and lived afterwards seventy-six 
years, dying at the age of nearly one hundred and two years in 
1864. It is to be noticed, both in respect to Dr. Nott and Mr. 
Waldo, that, though they lived an uncommon number of years 
after they left college, they were not young at graduation. 
In their day the average graduating age was not much above 
twenty. On this matter of age they might have used, with a 
little variation, Charles Lamb’s argument when he was reproved 
for coming so late to his desk in the India House. His reply 
was, “ But you must remember I go away very early in the 
afternoon.” 

If we mistake not it was in the year 1858 that Rev. Mr. 
Waldo attended the annual Commencement at Yale, and was 
invited to speak at the Alumni meeting. He was then ninety- 
six years old. Those who heard him on that occasion could 
hardly believe the story of his age, when they saw a man who 
seemed to be alive to his fingers’ ends, full of bright thoughts 
and: anecdotes, speaking with a clear, quick voice, and ac- 
companying his words with fit and lively gestures. 

He had been asked to tell what rules of life he had formed 
and acted upon, that he was able to live so long. He went on 
with his rules one after another in their order, in a manner 
fresh and entertaining. One of them was: “ Never get mad. 
Never allow yourself to fall into a fit of anger. One storm of 
angry passion will cut short your life more than an ordinary 
run of fever.” 
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The Yale Obituary Record for 1865, says of him: “One of 
the most noteworthy events of his life was his appointment to 
be Chaplain of Congress in 1856, and again in 1857, when he 
was ninety-four and ninety-five years old. His faculties were 
unimpaired throughout his long life, and his last sermon was 
preached after he entered upon his 102d year.” 

Mr. Waldo was born in Windham, Ct., Sept. 10, 1762. Miss 
Ellen D. Larned, in her History of Windham County, makes 
occasional references to him. Her first notice is under the 
year 1779, when she says: “‘ Daniel Waldo at seventeen served 
a month under Capt. William Howard at New London, and 
then enlisted under Capt. Nathaniel Wales for continental 
service.” So he was a revolutionary soldier before he began 
his studies for the ministry. It was in that part of Windham 
called Scotland Parish, where Mr. Waldo was born, and when 
a boy of ten years he came under the able ministry of Rey. 
James Cogswell, D.D., who had it for one of his special cares 
to look out suitable young men to be educated for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Miss Larned quotes Dr. Cogswell’s opinion of 
Daniel Waldo, probably while he was in his course of study: 
“A sensible, serious, growing youth, no orator, but likely to do 
good in the world.” Later on, speaking of this Scotland 
Parish, Miss L. says: “She can show us the birth-place of 
Hon. Samuel Huntington; the early homes of Daniel Waldo, 
the famous centenarian Chaplain of Congress, and the more 
distinguished artist Samuel Waldo, and the homes of other 
ancient families which sent out names now known throughout 
the land.” 

Another of the Yale Alumni, who lived seventy-six years 
after graduation, was the brilliant but eccentric Rev. Thomas 
Williams. He died in the city of Providence, R. 1. Sept. 29, 
1876, having reached the age of nearly ninety-seven. He was 
of the class of 1800, and after the death of Timothy Bishop of 
New Haven in 1873, was, until his death, the oldest living 
graduate of Yale. We have from time to time heard the 
story of his life from his own lips. He was born in Pomfret, 
Ct., Nov. 5, 1779, and three days after his birth he was, ac- 
cording to the custom of that time, carried some miles to 
church to be baptized. The day was cold and snowy. For 
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his college education he first entered Williams, but the closing 
part of his course was at Yale. 

The college has had few students under its care of a more 
acute and penetrating intellect or brilliant imagination than he. 
But all this brightness and power in him was marred by the 
fact that he could not apply himself long and vigorously to in- 
tellectual labors without passing into a condition where he 
seemed to tremble upon the very verge of insanity. His case 
presented to the observer some curious mental problems. It 
might seem that a mind constituted like his would early become 
broken and weak. On the contrary, his mental powers, in ex- 
treme old age, were remarkably clear and active. We heard a 
sermon preached by him when over ninety years of age, —an 
extemporaneous sermon, which scarcely betokened any diminu- 
tion of mental quickness and force. He held in his hand a 
small-print Bible, to which he referred freely, reading texts 
from it, without glasses, and handling it with the ease and 
facility of a young man. Physically too, at that time, he was 
strong. There was almost nothing about him of the tremulous- 
ness of old age. His voice had a resonant firmness which en- 
abled him very easily to fill every part of a church of more 
than average size. 

Many are the amusing anecdotes which are still told of him 
among the elderly people who have known him; many the 
bright and witty sayings of his which are often repeated. 
Candidates for the ministry coming out of Yale College just at 
the close of the last century and in the early years of the 
present, were apt to take a longer or shorter turn at service 
under the Connecticut Missionary Society, before settling down 
to regular parish work. Many young men who were after- 
ward among the notable divines of their generation, were 
initiated to their profession through this Home Missionary 
service. Thomas Williams, early in the century, labored thus 
among the new settlements in New York. 

Indeed, many of the settled ministers of Connecticut—men 
who had gained the wisdom and experience of years—would, at 
the request of the Missionary Society, obtain leave of absence 
from their people, for a season, that they might go and preach 
to the scattered households who had gone to Vermont or New 
York, or the Western Reserve. 
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According to the custom of those years, Mr. Williams had 
studied theology in the families of ministers. But he hada 
very strong desire to complete those studies under Dr. Na- 
thaniel Emmons of Franklin, Mass. The fame of Dr. Emmons 
as a preacher and theological teacher was then very great. He 
was a native of East Haddam, Conn., was graduated at Yale in 
1767, and was settled in Franklin, Mass., in 1773. He had 
already been in the ministry of Franklin more than thirty 
years when Mr. Williams sought him out as an instructor, 
His house was crowded with theological students, and it was a 
matter of grave doubt whether Mr. W. would gain entrance to 
his family as a pupil. He made the journey to Franklin with 
alternating hopes and fears, and reached Dr. Emmons’ house 
near nightfall, just as he and his wife were about setting out 
to attend a wedding in one of the remoter families of the town. 
He did his errand hastily and received a somewhat decided 
negative. He begged permission, however, to remain until 
Dr. E.’s return, when he might state his case more fully, and in 
this he was accommodated. The fuller talk and the reading of 
a sermon by Dr. E.’s request, gained him his point, and he re- 
garded it as the great day of his life. 

That was eminently a theological age, but the theology was 
too much of the technical and chop-logic order. Those men 
of the opposing taste and exercise schemes 


** Could distinguish and divide 
A hair, twixt south and south-west side.” 


Dr. Emmons’ system was a variation of the ordinary Hopkins 
ianism of that day, and was abundantly furnished with hard 
knots for his students to tie and untie. But this was then the 
great thing to do and all concerned seemed happy in it. 

This brief residence of Mr. Williams in the family of Dr. 
Emmons gave a certain shape and color to all the rest of his 
life. Dr. Emmons soon discovered in his pupil an uncommon 
clearness and sharpness of mind,—a power to make subtle dis- 
tinctions and weave compact arguments. He took special 
delight in him, and as years passed on, of all his students chose 
Mr. Williams to preach his funeral sermon. 

It was about the year 1815, when Dr. Emmons was not far 
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from seventy years old, that he made this selection of a 
preacher to officiate when the occasion of his funeral should 
come. He lived on, however, twenty-five years more, not 
dying until at the age of ninety-five. Mr. Williams very 
naturally set to work promptly to prepare the sermon, for the 
subject of it had already reached his three-score years and ten. 
The sermon was written and laid aside to season through well- 
nigh another generation, and out of this circumstance arose 
some odd and funny episodes, which may be related presently. 
In justification of the choice which Dr. Emmons had made, we 
may quote the following sentences from Dr. Park’s Memoir of 
Dr. Emmons, [pp. 259-66]: “I have heard him [Rev. Thomas 
Williams] preach discourses which, for originality of argument, 
richness and saliency of imagination, exuberance of feeling, 
energy, boldness, fervor of style, vehement, forceful and com- 
manding elocution, have been seldom surpassed. His bright 
thoughts, apt words, spirited and solemn tones, have been 
sometimes overpowering. His fertility of anecdote, his 
sprightliness of wit, his previous intimacy with Dr. Nathan 
Strong and other old divines, his deep sympathy with Edward- 
ian doctrines, and his varied intelligence, made him a favorite 
at the Franklin parsonage.” 

This reference to Nathan Strong of Hartford is explained 
by the fact that Mr. Williams lived in his family some years 
and assisted him in editing the Connecticut Evangelical Maga- 
zine. Dr. Strong was at the time a widower, and so the two 
were very naturally brought into a more near and constant 
companionship than they might otherwise have been. Mr. 
Williams retained a strong admiration for Dr. Strong, who 
died only a very few years after this intimacy. Nothing 
pleased him better, down to his old age, than to tell of the 
things which he saw and heard while residing in the Hartford 
parsonage-house. 

Reference was made a moment ago to some curious episodes 
which grew out of the fact that the funeral sermon of Dr. 
Emmons was written so many years before it was finally 
preached. There grew up a kind of desire in Dr. E.’s mind to 
hear the sermon himself. Mr. Williams was very willing to 
accommodate him, and a time was fixed accordingly for the 
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reading. His text was: “And moreover, because the preacher 
was wise, he still taught the people knowledge ; yea, he gave 
good heed and sought out and set in order many proverbs.” 

The reading went on quietly and in an orderly manner for 
some time, when a passage was reached, which, in point of 
fact, did not seem to be quite correct. The Dr. interrupted 
and suggested an emendation. “Stop,” said Mr. Williams, 
“You have nothing to say. You are a dead man,” and the 
reading went on. This story has been widely told, and is very 
well remembered. But there is another little incident which 
is a kind of sequel to it, and which is not perhaps so well 
known. Dr. Emmons lived on, as we have said, so long it 
seemed to Mr. Williams that the time would never come for 
preaching the sermon. One day he came to Dr. Emmons’ 
house, and on being introduced said, “I have called, Dr. Em- 
mons, to see if I can engage you to preach my funeral sermon, 
for I am satisfied that you are going to outlive me.” Dr. Em- 
mons did indeed live to great age, but his pupil was still more 
remarkable for longevity, as we have seen. From this exam- 
ple, set by Dr. Emmons, of choosing some one long beforehand 
to preach his funeral sermon, the same custom seems to have 
prevailed quite largely among his numerous pupils, and among 
the ministers in the region round about his old home at Frank- 
lin. The writer himself has listened to one or two funeral 
sermons in that vicinity, that were prepared according to this 
plan, and had had abundant time to ripen. 

It is pleasant to note the successions which often occurred in 
these old-time schools of theology. Mr. Thomas Williams 
studied with Dr. Emmons, of Franklin. Dr. Emmons studied 
with Dr. John Smalley, of New Britain, Conn. Dr. Smalley 
studied with Dr. Joseph Bellamy, of Bethlehem, and Dr. 
Bellamy studied with Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Northamp- 
ton. These were all Connecticut-born men, and so indeed were 
almost all the more notable theological teachers in those years 
in whatever part of New England they might chance to live. 
We name in this connection Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, 
Conn.; Dr. Charles Backus, of Somers, Conn.; Dr. Asa Bur 
ton, of Thetford, Vt.; Dr. Walter Harris, of Dumbarton, N. 
H.; Dr. Alvan Hyde, of Lee, Mass.; Dr. Samuel Hopkins, 
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of Newport, R.I.; Dr. Levi Hart, of Preston, Conn.; Dr. 
Stephen West, of Stockbridge, Mass.; Dr. Elijah Parish, 
of Byfield, Mass.; Dr. Nathan Perkins, of West Hartford, 
Conn. ; Rev. William Robinson (father of the eminent Bibli- 
cal scholar, Dr. Edward Robinson), of Southington, Conn. ; 
Dr. Ekenezer Porter, of Washington, Conn., afterwards of 
Andover Theological Seminary ; Dr. Joseph Lathrop, of West 
Springfield, Mass.; Dr. Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield, Mass. ; Dr. 
Samuel Wood, of Boscawen, N. H.; Dr. Eleazar Wheelock, of 
Lebanon (now Columbia), Conn., first president of Dartmouth 
College ; Dr. Jacob Catlin, of New Marlborough, Mass. ; Rev. 
Ephraim Judson, of Sheffield, Mass. ; and Dr. Samuel Austin, 
of Worcester, Mass. 

These were the men settled in various parts of New England, 
who were the chief teachers in theology during the latter half 
of the last century and the opening years of the present. All 
of them were natives of Connecticut. Besides these there were 
men like Dr. Samuel Spring, of Newburyport, Mass. ; Dr. Jon- 
athan Edwards, of New Haven, Conn. ; Dr. Theophilus Packard, 
of Shelburne, Mass., and others who were also theological in- 
structors and who were not Connecticut-born men. But for some 
reason, the prominent theological thinkers of those times were 
very apt to have had their birth-place in Connecticut. The 
above list does not by any means include all the ministers of 
New England who taught theology. Almost every minister 
of any considerable note was apt to have a student now and 
then in his family. But we have endeavored to name those 
who were most conspicuous in this line of instruction. 

The man to whom we are more indebted than any other one 
person for minute and various information concerning what 
was transpiring during the last half of the last century was 
General Absalom Peters. He was so associated in life that he 
had rare opportunities for making the acquaintance of many 
of the prominent men of that day. He was, moreover, a man 
of keen observation and of most retentive memory. By his 
second marriage, when in advanced life, he was brought within 
the circle of the writer’s kindred. Nothing delighted him so 
much in his leisurely old age, when he could find a hearer 
with a listening ear, as to trace out the public and private 
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events of his own early life. It is to be noticed that General 
Peters was a man of full and robust health. Such a man nat. 
urally identifies himself with the life of his time, as a feeble 
and sickly person cannot do. The current of his thoughts and 
hopes runs in a deeper channel. Events impress themselves 
more indelibly upon his memory. It was said of his,son, of 
the same name, Rev. Absalom Peters, D.D., who fifty year 
ago was a leading Presbyterian divine of this country, that he 
was never sick in his life. This could not exactly be said of 
his father, for there was a period in his early life when fora 
little time he was not well. But in his old age his constitution 
seemed to be made of iron. 

General Peters was born in the town of Hebron, Conn, 
March 5, 1754. His father was Colonel John Peters, of 
Hebron, and his mother was Lydia Phelps, of the same town, 
He lived to be a little more than eighty-six years old, dying at 
the house of his son, John R. Peters, in New York city, 
March 20, 1840. 

At the time of his birth Dr. Benjamin Pomeroy had been 
twenty years in the ministry of the Congregational Church at 
Hebron. His wife was Abigail Wheelock, sister of Dr. Elea- 
zar Wheelock, of the neighboring town of Lebanon. These 
facts are mentioned not simply for the interest they have in 
themselves but because they had, without doubt, much to do in 
shaping young Peters’ course in life, as also that of many 
other young men in eastern Connecticut. Drs. Wheelock and 
Pomeroy were men of kindred spirit, and they both sympa- 
thized heartily with Whitefield in his labors in this country 
from 1740 and onward. The ruling spirit of the State and of 
Yale College was altogether the other way. The same was 
true of Massachusetts and Harvard College. In Connecticut 
‘it was made a punishable offence for ministers to go forth and 
preach as itinerants or evangelists without first obtaining leave 
of the pastors within the bounds of whose parishes they were 
to preach. For breaking this law Dr. Pomeroy was con- 
demned to be deprived of his salary for seven years. Yet 80 
strongly were his people attached to him that not one of them 
turned away from him. On the other hand they provided 
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for his wants abundantly through all those years, though his 
regular legal salary was stopped by law. 

Dr. Wheelock was guilty of the same offense, if offense it 
may be called. In two or three instances steps had been taken 
to bring him under the condemnation of this law, but the pro- 
cess miscarried. He preached far and wide as an evangelist, 
and was next to Whitefield in his power over audiences. Dr. 
Benjamin Trumbull, the Historian of Connecticut, says of 
him, “ Mr. (afterwards Doctor and President) Wheelock was a 
gentleman of a comely figure, of a mild and winning aspect ; 
his voice smooth and harmonious, the best by far that I ever 
heard. He had the entire command of it. His gesture was 
natural but not redundant. His preaching and addresses were 
close and pungent, and yet winning, beyond almost all com- 
parison, so that his audience would be melted even into tears 
before they were aware of it.” 

Rev. Messrs. Edwards of Northampton, Bellamy of Bethle- 
hem, Wheelock of Lebanon, and Pomeroy of Hebron, and 
others not a few, were in thorough sympathy at that time as to 
the spiritual condition of the New England churches. White- 
field’s earliest visit to New England was in 1740. But five 
years before there had been powerful revivals of religion along 
the towns of the Connecticut valley and in scattered churches 
here and there, including those of Hebron and Lebanon. The 
men who had been active in those revivals were prepared to 
meet and welcome Whitefield and assist him in his work, 
while the great majority of the ministers and the churches 
were combined against him. 

Dr. Wheelock had been settled in Lebanon in 1735 (in that 
part of the town then called Lebanon Crank, but now known 
as the town of Columbia). He received young men into his 
family as students, and in 1743 he was solicited to take among 
his pupils Samson Occom, a promising Mohegan Indian. 
Occom lived with him five years and was so much of a success 
that Dr. Wheelock was persuaded to organize an Indian 
school as supplementary to his work asa pastor. This school 
was set in motion in 1754, the year in which Peters was born. 
By the year 1762 about twenty Indian boys were under Dr. 
Wheelock’s care. It was a work which appealed to Christian 
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people as a missionary enterprise and great interest was mani- 
fested in it. Funds came in from individuals and small grant 
were made by the legislatures of Connecticut and Massachv- 
setts. At length Mr. Joshua Moor, of Mansfield, made a gift 
of a house and some land in Lebanon for the benefit of the 
school, and so the institution took the name of Moor’s Indian 
Charity School. It remained in Lebanon until 1770, attracting 
to itself no little interest on the part of Christian people at 
home and abroad. In order to take the school into a region 
where Indians more abounded it was in that year removed to 
Hanover, N. H., and became the fruitful seed-corn of Dart- 
mouth College. Before this removal, Dr. Nathaniel Whitaker, 
pastor of the Second Church in Norwich had been sent to 
England and Scotland, in company with Rev. Samson Occom, 
to raise funds in behalf of the enterprise. They were quite 
successful in this work. In the public meetings held in Eng- 
land and Scotland, Dr. Whitaker would first open the subject 
and introduce Mr. Occom, the Indian preacher. An Indian 
out of the wilds of America who could stand up and speak 
gracefully and eloquently before English audiences was a great 
novelty, and he drew crowds to hear him. That Occom wasa 
man of some literary ability is made evident by the fact that 


the hymn, 
‘“‘Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound,” 


which for many years held its place in our church hymn-books, 
was from his pen. 

A board of foreign trustees was organized in England, of 
which the Earl of Dartmouth was made chairman, and from 
this circumstance the college at length received his name. 
Without prolonging the story with all its wearisome and vexa- 
tious details, it is sufficient for our purpose to say. that the 
institution which left Connecticut as Moor’s Indian Charity 
School soon became, through the intermingling influences and 
interests of the State government of New Hampshire and the 
Board of Foreign Trustees, Dartmouth College. Its chief 
work ever since has been the education of white students, in 
which its success has been remarkable. 

With the removal of the Charity School from Lebanon, Ct., 
to Hanover, N. H., there opened a little chapter of Connee- 
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tieut history which is now mostly forgotten. Partly out of 
the great admiration in which Dr. Wheelock was personally 
held as a preacher and teacher, and partly too because of the 
hostile spirit which Yale College had shown toward Whitefield 
and the men who sympathized with him, young men, especially 
from the parishes of eastern Connecticut, began at once to find 
their way up into New Hampshire for their education. The 
way was long, not far from one hundred and sixty miles. The 
roads, especially in the more northern parts of the journey, 
were through a nearly unbroken wilderness. Everything at 
Hanover was in the most primitive condition. The infant col- 
lege had its home amid surrounding forests. 

On the other hand, Yale College, which had been an institu- 
tion very dear to the Connecticut churches, was now seventy 
years old, and had accumulated to some good degree the appa- 
ratus and materials for education. From the region of Hebron 
and Lebanon it was only forty or fifty miles to New Haven, 
through a country long inhabited, where the roads were passa- 
bly good. Nevertheless, the young men, especially from the 
eastern section of the State, persisted for many years in making 
their long journey up to Dartmouth College to be under the 
care of President Wheelock. Doubtless their fathers and 
mothers had more to do in giving them this direction than they 
themselves. The elderly people had a living recollection of 
the years before when Dr. Pomeroy was suffering as a criminal 
in the eye of the Connecticut law, for preaching what he and 
they thought to be the true and living gospel. 

Absalom Peters was one of the young men who went up 
from Hebron to Hanover for his college education, not at the 
very first for he was then too young. He was sixteen years 
old when the charity school left Lebanon. But this whole his- 
tory, in all its parts and particulars, was fully covered by his 
vivid recollections. A few years later he became a student 
under Dr. Wheelock and was graduated in 1780. 

One might very naturally reason, that all the education 
which could have been given at Dartmouth College in those 
early years must have been narrow in its range, and superficial 
in its character. But there are some facts and elements con- 

nected with the education of the human mind which seem for- 
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ever to elude the grasp of our learned and comprehensive theo. 
ries. Yale College is now one hundred and eighty-three years 
old, but the greatest man probably that she has ever graduated 
and perhaps the greatest she ever will graduate, came forth in 
1720 in the person of Jonathan Edwards. In almost every one 
of our older American colleges, some of their most distin- 
guished alumni, will be found among the earlier classes. Or. 
dinarily, in the infancy of these colleges, the personal presence 
and magnetic power of one or two men have much to do in 
shaping and determining the character of the students. We 
do not remember who it was who said, that all the college he 
wanted was a log-cabin with Mark Hopkins at one end of it, 
but there is a great truth lurking under this exaggeration, 
Dr. Eleazar Wheelock was a man who had an immense store of 
this shaping and organizing influence over the minds and hearts 
of young men, and they were ready to follow him into the 
wilds of New Hampshire. After the habit was once formed, 
after the stream had set in that direction, it continued to flow 
on after Dr. Wheelock’s death and when his son John Whee- 
lock, LL.D., filled the presidential chair. 

To show that this process of educating Connecticut boys at 
Dartmouth was not a small matter, let us give attention toa 
few details. Eastern New Hampshire was early settled. That 
part of the State was as old almost as Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and was well populated. And now New Hampshire 
had her college, the only one in the State. It would be quite 
natural that she should furnish students in good numbers to 
her own institution. Central and western Massachusetts then 
had no college. Harvard was the only one in the State. All 
that portion of Massachusetts, which was quite well settled, 
was much nearer to Dartmouth than Connecticut, and it 
would be expected that this wide field should become a source 
of supply. The whole of that territory which afterward made 
the State of Vermont, and which then passed under the name 
of the New Hampshire Grants, had a scattered population upon 
it, which so far as it sought any college would most naturally 
betake itself to Dartmouth. Connecticut, a small State terri- 
torially far away to the south, and having one of the only two 
colleges which, up to about that time had existed in New 
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England, would not be expected under ordinary circumstances 
to send students at all into New Hampshire. 

And yet how stands the case? The first name on the 
Dartmouth Triennial is Levi Frisbie, from Branford, Conn., 
who had .been fitted for college by Dr. Wheelock and who 
entered Yale in 1767, but left in his senior year, 1771, to go 
up to Hanover and graduate under his old teacher. Two 
others of that first class at Dartmouth were from Connecticut, 
making three out of the four. In the class of 1772 there were 
only two graduates, both from Connecticut. In the class of 
1773 there were six, of whom five were from Connecticut. In 
the class of 1774 there were eight, of whom only two were 
from Connecticut ; but in the next class, that of 1775, there 
were eleven, of whom eight came from Connecticut. And 
something like this state of things existed for quite a number 
of years. For example, in 1779, there were seventeen grad- 
uates, of whom eleven were from Connecticut. In the class of 
1785, there were nineteen in all, and nine from Connecticut ; 
in 1786, twenty-five in all, and twelve from Connecticut; in 
1787, twenty-seven in all, and twelve from Connecticut. In 
other classes the proportion of Connecticut students would be 
less. But counting twenty classes (1771-1790), out of taco hun- 
dred and eighty-four graduates one hundred and twenty-one 
came from the little, far away State, that was furnishing the 
bulk of her students to Yale College. 

Some few of these Connecticut youth belonged to families 
that had moved up into New Hampshire and Vermont, so tbat 
though they had their birth in Connecticut, their homes, while 
they were in college, were near at hand. But the large ma- 
jority had their homes in Connecticut, and made the long jour- 
neys back and forth while in their course of education. 

It happens that the writer’s ancestral (though not his native) 
town was Hebron, and another of the Hebron boys who was 
educated at Dartmouth was David Porter, afterward Dr. Da- 
vid Porter of Catskill, N. Y., who completed a long and able 
ministry in the Presbyterian Church of that town, and died at 
the age of eighty-nine in 1851. Three years before his death 
he was asked by Dr. Sprague of Albany to furnish a letter em- 
bodying his recollections of Dr. Pomeroy of Hebron. His let- 

VOL. VI. 48 
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ter is published in the first volume of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Pulpit (Trinitarian Congregational), p. 396. Of Dr. Pom- 
eroy he says: “I remember him well; for I spent my child- 
hood and youth under his ministry As an extempore 
preacher he held a very high rank. He often moved: his audi- 
ence even to tears by the tenderness and power of his appeals.” 
These are only two or three sentences out of a letter of some 


length. 
Dr. David Porter was a younger brother of the writer’s ma- 


ternal grandfather, and was brother also to General Peters’s 
second wife, who was, at the time of her last marriage, Mrs, 
Gurley, widow of Rev. John Gurley of Lebanon (Exeter Par. 
ish), mother of Rev. Ralph R. Gurley, D.D., for many years 
Secretary of the American Colonization Society, and of other 
notable sons and daughters. From his grandfather’s own lips, 
as also from the lips of General Peters, the writer has often 
heard the story, how the Connecticut boys in those distant 
years used to make the journeys back and forth between their 
homes and Dartmouth College. 

When David Porter, at the end of a college vacation, was to 
return to Hanover, his elder brother used to go up with him, 
each riding on horseback. When the journey north was ended, 
the brother came home leading back the horse which David 
rode up. At the end of a term the same thing was to be re- 
peated mutatis mutandis. It must have occupied a full week 
or more to make this round, but this was the common way in 
which the journey was accomplished. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-one young men, natives of Con- 
necticut, who were graduated at Dartmouth College during the 
first twenty years of its existence, by far the larger number was 
from the eastern part of the State. Twenty-two were from the 
town of Lebanon alone, including President Wheelock’s sons, 
and nine were from the adjoining town of Hebron. Mansfield, 
the home of Joshua Moor, sent seven during these twenty 
years, and Windham, the native place of President Wheelock, 
furnished four. 

But let us return a little upon our track. General Peters 
did not enter college until he was twenty-one years old, and did 
not graduate until 1780, at the age of twenty-six, his college 
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course having been broken by the Revolutionary War. Be- 
fore he left Hebron he witnessed some stirring and impressive 
scenes consequent upon the high excitements then prevailing. 
From his own mouth we heard the story, not once alone, of 
the patriot crowds that gathered from the surrounding towns 
to hunt out and drive out his own uncle, Rev. Samuel Andrew 
Peters, Episcopal minister of Hebron, who was using his Tory 
pen and his Tory influence in a way very offensive to the sons 
of liberty. They determined that this process should be 
stopped. It took two gatherings (mobs they might be called, 
only there was a cool and collected wisdom in their proceed- 
ings), and a threatened third one to finish up this business. 
At the end he made his way to Boston and took ship to Eng- 
land, flying like the culprit under Jewish law to find a city of 
refuge. There he revenged himself by writing the “ History 
of Connecticut, by a Gentleman of the Province.” It was a 
thorough revenge, for all the forces of modern society have 
found it utterly impossible to squelch and exterminate the 
lies of that book. When one knows that they ought to be 
dead, and begins to think they are so, they are sure to rise up 
in some unexpected quarter, all fresh and new, with every par- 
ticle of their old vitality remaining. Milton tells us of spirits 
that, 
‘* Vital in every part * * * 
Cannot but by annihilating die.” 

But annihilation has no effect upon these lies. They have been 
annihilated again and again, and still they turn up, radiant and 
smiling. 

General Peters saw both those mobs and used to describe 
them with that extreme minuteness of detail which generally 
characterized his narratives.) The men came on horseback from 
the neighboring towns. He was then twenty years old, an 
ardent Whig and patriot, as was his father. His sympathies 
would have been with the crowd, except that it was a little 
hard to see his uncle put through this rough process. He (the 
uncle) was marched down to the central green where a pot of 
tar was simmering and a bag of feathers near at hand. The 
tar and the feathers were not used, because, from the horse- 
block, Rev. Mr. Peters was made to read a recantation. The 
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recantation, however, did not hold, and soon every thing was 
as bad as before. 

In the summer of 1775 (we think it must have been at that 
time), just before he went up to enter Dartmouth College, he 
was witness to an impressive scene. It had become plain that 
a war with the mother country was inevitable. Jonathan 
Trumbull was Colonial Governor of Connecticut and his house 
was at Lebanon. By the Charter of Connecticut, obtained by 
the younger John Winthrop, of Charles IT., in 1662, the peo- 
ple of Connecticut chose their own governors and England 
held no veto upon their choice. Thus it happened that in all 
the thirteen colonies the only governor who heartily stood 
with the people during the war of the Revolution against the 
crown, was Gov. Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut. So he 
became the right-hand man of Washington. He was first 
elected Governor in 1769, and annually re-elected till 1783. 
His administration therefore covered the whole period of the 
war, and his services were invaluable. Turning to Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of Biography to refresh our memory on certain 
points connected with Governor Trumbull’s public life, we 
find that this biographical repository gives him four lines in a 
column, of which there are two on a page. And yet we doubt 
if any man in the country except Washington had a larger in- 
fluence in securing our national liberty. So biographical dic- 
tionaries are often compiled. Some obscure editor of a Lon- 
don newspaper, or petty dramatist on the continent of Europe, 
will have ten times or forty times as much space given him as 
one of the chief actors in our national history. 

In view of the approaching struggle a day of fasting and 
prayer had been appointed in Connecticut, and the day was to 
be specially observed in Lebanon, the home of the Governor. 
The members of his council were to be there, and they with 
Governor Trumbull were to go in procession to the church, 
dressed in black. We had not then severed our connection 
with Great Britain. There were far more forms and cere. 
monies and dress occasions under our colonial rule than after 
our independence was established ; we followed then the habits 
of the mother country. Hebron was about ten miles off from 
that stately elevation where the ancient town of Lebanon was 
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planted. Young Peters could not afford to lose the interesting 
services there to be held, and he walked the whole way in that 
land of valleys and high hills. Many people flocked thither 
from the surrounding country. 

The minister of Lebanon at that time was Rev. Solomon 
Williams, D.D. He was one of the leading ministers of Con- 
necticut. In 1775 he was in the fifty-third year of his ministry 
in that town, and he died the February following in the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his age. But he it was that officiated in the 
religious services of that day, and he so conducted them that, 
according to the narrative of General Peters, a profound im- 
pression was made upon his audience. 

In telling the story, he used to dwell especially upon the 
effect produced upon the people by the reading of and com- 
menting upon some verses out of the 20th chapter of the Second 
Book of Chronicles. If the reader will turn to it he will see 
how well fitted it was in some of its passages to play into the 
emotions of that hour. The verses which he particularly re- 
membered were the 12th and 13th: 


**O our God, wilt thou not judge them? for we have no might against 
this great company that cometh against us, neither know we what to 
do: but our eyes are upon thee. 

**And all Judah stood before the Lord with their little ones, their 
wives and their children.” 


The audience wept, and said General Peters, “I cried too.” 
Then Dr. Williams turned to some of the more ringing and 
heroic passages of the Old Testament: 


‘‘Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof, because they came not to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 

‘Cleave unto the Lord your God, as ye have done unto this day. 

‘*For the Lord hath driven out from before you great nations and 
strong : but as for you, no man hath been able to stand before you unto 
this day. 

‘One man of you shall chase a thousand, for the Lord your God he 
it is that fighteth for you as he hath promised you.” 


“And then,” said General Peters, as he told the story, “I 
felt strong enough to whip a thousand of those regulars.” 
In the autumn of 1775 young Peters entered Dartmouth 
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College. This institution was so far away in the wilderness 
that it did not seem likely to be interrupted in its work, as 
were Harvard and Yale Colleges, lying near the seaboard. In- 
deed, in the early years of the war everything was very quiet 
about the infant college at Hanover. But at length in 1777, 
when Burgoyne was making his great movement down from 
the Canada frontier, all these northwestern portions of New 
England were thrown into an immense stir and excitement. 
Immediately after his graduation in 1780, Royalton, Vt., 
was destroyed by the British troops, and young Peters marched 
at the head of six companies of militia for help and defence. 
On arriving at Royalton he was made aid to Major-General 
Jacob Bailey, and held this office till the close of the war. He 
took up his residence at Wentworth, N. H. He had much to 
do in organizing the New Hampshire militia, and after twenty 
years’ service in this department he retired with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. He was publicly connected with the long 
contest about the New Hampshire Grants, was a member of 
conventions and legislatures for several years, until these ques- 
tions were settled by the creation of the State of Vermont in 
1791. He afterwards held many important offices during his 
residence in New Hampshire, which continued until 1821. 
Here his nine children were born and reared. Here the wife 
of his youth—Mary Rogers—died in 1819. In 1821 he was 
again united in marriage, as before stated, with Mrs. Gurley, 
and returned to Connecticut, making his home in Lebanon 
(Exeter Parish) until near the time of his death. He spent the 
last winter of his life with his son in New York, and there 
died, having survived his second wife several years. 
This rapid review will show how wide had been his oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with public men and public 
events, and he had used this opportunity to the full. He was 
a perfect storehouse of information in reference to the exciting 
“scenes through which he had passed, and his narrative was con- 
stantly enlivened by his native wit and his quaint anecdotes. 
Let us return a moment to Lebanon and to Governor Trum- 
bull. That ancient town, which now sits in silence on the hills, 
has a story to tell which few country townships in New Eng- 
land can be entitled to relate. Other sections of our New 
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England population have been prolific in distinguished men, 
but Lebanon stands among the very foremost in this regard. 
Indeed, we know of no other town, of like population, that can 
quite equal her in the number and dignity of the men whom 
she has given to the public service of the State and country. 
The neighboring town of Norwich and some of the towns in 
Litchfield County have been remarkable in this same line. But 
Lebanon gave the governor to Connecticut—Jonathan Trum- 
bull—through all the long and trying years of the War of the 
Revolution. She gave the governor to Connecticut— William 
A. Buckingham—through the eventful years of the War of the 
Rebellion. Both of them were models for wisdom and efti- 
ciency. She gave to New England, and to Boston especially, 
the man who is generally reputed our greatest jurist—Jeremiah 
Mason. She gave to the country William Williams, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. She gave a second 
Jonathan Trumbull to be governor of Connecticut for eleven 
consecutive years. He was, besides, a member of Congress, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Senator of the 
United States. She gave to the world of art the painter Jobn 
Trumbull. She gave Clark Bissell, LL.D., to be another gov- 
ernor of the State, Judge of the Supreme Court, and Kent Pro- 
fessor in the Yale Law School. Col. Joseph Trumbull, of 
Lebanon, was Commissary-General in the Revolutionary Army, 
and Joseph Trumbull, LL.D., was a prominent lawyer and 
State legislator, also Governor of Connecticut, who died at 
Hartford in 1861. Henry H. Gurley, a member of Congress 
from Louisiana from 1823 to 1831 was a native of Lebanon. 
Charles Marsh, LL.D., the leading lawyer in Vermont in the 
early years of this century, and a member of Congress from 
that State, was one of the Lebanon boys, educated at Dart- 
mouth. Hon. Nelson Dewey, first State Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, was also a native of Lebanon. Other honorable names 
could be given, but these will suffice. 

She has furnished eminent divines and theologians in rich 
profusion, including such names as John Smalley, D.D., of 
Berlin, Conn.; Ezra Stiles Ely, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Joseph Lyman, D.D., of Hatfield, Mass.; Eliphalet Williams, 
D.D., of East Hartford, Conn.; Walter Harris, D.D., of Dun- 
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barton, N. H.; Elijah Parish, D.D., of Byfield, Mass.; Ralph 
R. Gurley, D.D., of Washington, D. C.; Rev. William Robin- 
son, for forty-one years the pastor at Southington, Conn.; Rev, 
John Robinson, pastor at Westborough, Mass.; Rev. David 
Huntington, pastor at Marlborough, Middletown, and Lyme, 
Conn.; Rev. Flavel Bascom, D.D., of Hinsdale, Il.; William 
Lyman, D.D., of East Haddam, Conn.; Rev. Orin Fowler, pas- 
tor at Fall River, Mass., where he was elected member of Con- 
gress; Samuel G. Buckingham, D.D., of Springfield, Mass; 
Selden Haines, D.D., of Rome, N. Y.; Rev. Dan Huntington, 
pastor at Litchfield and Middletown, Conn., who passed his old 
age at Hadley, Mass., where he died at the age of ninety (father 
of Frederic Dan Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Central New 
York); Rev. Bezaleel Pinneo, a more than fifty years’ minister 
at Milford, Conn.; Rev. Diodate Brockway, a fifty years’ min- 
ister at Ellington, Conn.; Rev. Shubael Bartlett, a fifty years’ 
minister at East Windsor, Conn.; Rev. John Wheelock, LL.D., 
second President of Dartmouth College; Rev. John Bartlett, a 
fifty years’ minister in different parishes of Connecticut ; Rev. 
Timothy Stone, a fifty years’ minister in different Connecticut 
parishes; Rev. Daniel Hunt, of Pomfret, Conn.; Rev. Joel 
West, of East Hampton, Conn.; Rev. Alfred Wright, Mission- 
ary to the Choctaws; Rev. Salmon McCall, of East Haddam, 
Conn. These are not all, but enough to justify our claim. 
Jonathan Trumbull, the revolutionary governor of Connee- 
ticut, was himself educated for the ministry. If one will turn 
to page 339 of “Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
Connecticut” he will find that Jonathan Trumbull and Wil- 
liam Metcalfe were examined together before the Windham 
Association of Ministers and a license to preach was given 
them October 13, 1730. Jonathan Trumbull and William 
Metcalfe were both natives of Lebanon, and there must have 
been a peculiar intimacy and friendship between them. If 
one will turn to the Harvard College Zriennial for the year 
1727 he will find these two names standing side by side in the 
class for that year. They would not be side by side alpha- 
betically, but the names of men both at Harvard and Yale 
were in those years placed upon the catalogues according to 
their supposed family dignity and rank, and these two young 
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men must have been regarded as essentially alike in this 
respect ; the two names are together on the catalogue, Metcalfe’s 
name following that of Trumbull’s. Nor did the companion- 
ship stop here. When Trumbull turned aside from the min- 
istry to attend to his father’s affairs William Metcalfe, for some 
reason, turned aside also. He married, October 25, 1787, Abi- 
gail Edwards, the sixth daughter of Rev. Timothy Edwards, of 
East Windsor, and sister of Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of North- 
ampton. Mr. Metcalfe, like Mr. Trumbull, was soon called to 
take part in civil affairs. For along course of years he was 
one of the honored magistrates of Windham county and died 
in 1773. 

There is one more interesting coincidence in this connection. 
The class of 1727 at Harvard, of which Trumbull and Metcalfe 
were members, numbered also among its students Thomas 
Hutchinson, who was the royal governor of Massachusetts in 
the years just before the revolutionary struggle. Thomas 
Hutchinson, in 1774, was obliged to fly from the stormy 
wrath of the people of Massachusetts and take refuge in Eng- 
land, while his classmate at Lebanon, governor of Connecticut, 
was the honored friend of Washington, and was most wisely 
and industriously employed in working out the problem of 
American liberty. 

There were strange guests at the house of Governor Trum- 
bull during those revolutionary years—messengers from the 
army, express riders waiting for dispatches, British officers 
who were prisoners of war sent there for safe keeping, French 
officers, our allies and helpers. Whoever might be at the 
governor’s table the blessing was duly invoked upon the 
food and thanks returned when the meal was done. He was 
a man, however, who could thus regulate his household re- 
ligiously, could say a serious word by tongue or pen without 
having it seem like cant. His truth and sincerity were un- 
mistakable. Other most distinguished men in Connecticut 
studied for the ministry before entering upon public civil life. 
Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of the United States, and Jere- 
miah Mason, the eminent jurist already spoken of, were theo- 
logical students in the family of John Smalley, D.D., of New 
Britain, Ct., after they had finished their college studies at 
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Yale and before setting out upon those pathways of eminence 
which both of them afterwards trod. 

In this connection it may be well also to recall the fact that 
Rev. Gurdon Saltonstall, who had been for sixteen years the 
pastor of the first church in New London, was chosen colonial- 
governor of Connecticut in 1707, and was afterwards re-elected 
year by year until his death, in 1724, having served his genera- 
tion as minister and as governor about an equal number of 
years. 
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Articte IL—THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE COLORED RACE. 


Rev. Dr. J. L. Tucker’s speech before the Episcopal 
church congress, in Richmond, Va., last October, on the sub- 
ject set at the head of this Article, together with letters of 
endorsement from bishops, rectors, judges, physicians, and 
others—seventy-two in all—and two or three pages of adverse 
criticism from the colored citizens of Jackson, Miss., the home 
of Dr. Tucker at the time he made the speech, makes a pam- 
phlet of ninety-one pages. It is said that Dr. Tucker is a 
young man and of Northern birth; that he was a soldier in the 
Confederate army ; then a planter in Mississippi; then a deacon 
and a priest in Columbus, and afterwards in Rochester, N. Y.; 
then a rector in Jackson, Miss. ; and that, in all these years of 
his being a planter and preacher, he had large numbers of the 
colored people under his instruction. But notwithstanding all 
this opportunity to know this people and their needs, and his 
professions of deep interest in their material and spiritual well- 
being, there are some important questions presented, some 
grave things asserted, assumed, or implied, in that speech, on 
which I think the able author is quite mistaken. 

1. The first sad mistake of his, which I will mention, has 
respect to the character of the native African. He seems to 
have thought it necessary to paint that character as black as 
possible, “in order to properly estimate the progress the race 
has made in this country.” So he says, in Africa, “‘ Human 
life hag no sacredness, and men, women, and children are slain 
as beasts are, and even more carelessly as less valuable. Hu- 
man suffering excites no pity, and blood flows like water.”... 
“that what we call morality, whether in the relations of the 
sexes, or in the sense of truthfulness or in the sense of honesty, 
has no lodgment whatever in the native African breast;” and 
that they have “‘no words to express the ideas of gratitude, of 
generosity, of industry, of truthfulness, honesty, modesty, gen- 
tleness and virtue.” Now, all this, and much more of the same 
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sort, is the very height of hyperbole, the farthest possible from 
the truth. There is as much of humanity, kindness, parental 
and filial affection, and every kindred virtue among the natives 
of Africa, where the blight and curse of foreign influence, ip 
the way of rum, the slave trade, and other evils, have not been 
felt, as could ever be found in any race without the gospel, 
If there is any difference, it is in favor of the African. During 
my residence of fifteen years among them, I made the study of 
African character and language a specialty, had a large corres 
pondence with missionaries and scholars in all parts of that 
Jand, took pains to get a copy of every grammar, dictionary, 
comparative vocabulary, or other African book tiaat I could 
find; and I believe words representing the ideas above named 
may be found in every language and every dialect on that 
continent. As to honesty, among the tribes with which I was 
acquainted, it is enough to say that almost all that I had was 
within their easy reach, day and night, for all the years I was 
there; and yet I had no reason to believe that I ever lost an 
ear of corn, a chicken, a hatchet, or a sixpence worth of any. 
thing through their stealing during all that time. As to the 
relations of the sexes, in many respects they would put 
shame the people in any part of this land of ours. I believe 
and I say deliberately, that, in proportion to population, there 
are, to-day, ten illegitimate births here in New England wher 
there was ever one in Zululand and among the tribes adjoin 
ing, previous to the incoming of the Dutch and English. | 
could give many proofs of all this, and say much more, wereit 
necessary and space would allow. Possibly the Zulus may be 
somewhat ahead of other African tribes on points here named; 
and yet they seem to stand not alone. Rev. Dr. Crummell, for 
many years college professor and rector of a parish in Liberia 
says: “ All along the west coast of Africa the family tie and 
the marriage bond are as strong as among any other primitiv 
people.” “Their maidenly virtue, the instinct to chastity, i 
a marvel.” “JT venture the assertion that anyone walking 
through Pall Mall, London, or Broadway, New York, fora 
week, would see more indecency in look and act than he could 
discover in an African town in a dozen years.” 

2. Dr. Tucker alleges that the colored people in the South 
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are grossly immoral and given to lying and stealing. If he 
had made some deserved exception of those who have been 
brought under the influence and restraints of the gospel, by 
good mission work among them, since the days of their bond- 
age, his charge would have been more discriminating and just. 
But, suppose we admit the exceeding greatness of the vices he 
ayers,—Wwhence came it? Not from Africa,—that is certain. 
But why ask, whence came these alleged excesses? Was 
there ever such a school in all the world for begetting and 
intensifying the evils above named, as the system of American 
slavery in which the colored people were held for six genera- 
tions? On this point, out of Dr. Tucker’s own mouth I have 
all the proof I need. Take his oft repeated charge of gross im- 
morality. By his own answer to his own question, “ Whence 
came so many mulattoes?” in a quite minute detail he shows 
how the familiarity and “intrigues which the white men” had, 
continuously, for all those long years, with the black women, 
wrought in them, as he says, “the utter destruction of the very 
sense of virtue.” And, “Again,” he says, “they had but little 
security for permanence when they did marry. It is a neces- 
sary concomitant of slavery that families should be separated, 
husbands and wives and children sold apart from each other. 
The gigantic wrong includes all lesser wrongs. I cannot speak 
at length upon this point, for it involves facts which will nut 
bear publicity. To my mind their present moral condition in 
this matter of the relations of the sexes is but the natural out- 
growth of the training of slavery upon the habits of the native 
Africans.” Leave off the last clause the words following 
“slavery,” and he is right. 

Another divine, himself a coal-black negro, yet now a rector 
of the Protestant Episcopal church in Washington, D. C., 
speaking of “ the licentious and demoralizing nature of slavery,” 
and of the bad class of slave-holders, says: “They herded their 
slaves together like animals. They were allowed to breed like 
cattle. The marriage relation was utterly disregarded. All 
through the rural districts, on numerous plantations, the slaves 
for generations merely mated and cohabited, as beasts. They 
were separated at convenience, caprice, or at the call of interest. 
When separated, each took up with other men or women as 
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lust or inclination prompted. Masters and ministers of the 
gospel taught their slaves, not only that there was no sin ip 
such alliances, but that it was their duty to make new alliances 
and exercise the animal function of breeding.” 

3. Dr. Tucker says nothing of any consequence has been 
accomplished for the colored people by Northern beneficence, 
except to make them worse ;—that in the churches built by 
Northern men and money “there is no religion,” at least none 
of a true, practical, godly sort; that these churches are “strong. 
holds, meant indeed for God, but really occupied by the devil 
in disguise;” that all money from the North, “every dollar of 
it,” that was not given into “the control” of the Southern 
whites, “has been wasted,” or has only gone to “build up the 
kingdom of evil.” Now, all this, and a good deal more of the 
same kind, I repudiate as false and slanderous. Of mission 
work of one kind or another, at home and abroad, in the 
course of forty years, I have seen a good deal. I have also 
read something about it. Indeed, with my own eyes I have 
seen mission stations and fair specimens of mission work under 
the auspices of almost every society in the world. I have also 
seen the work of the American Missionary Association among 
the Freedmen. And my belief, my most deliberate testimony 
is, that Dr. Tucker may go the world over, time through, and 
ransack all history, and not be able to point me to a time or 
place where, in proportion to means employed, work and money 
have yielded a surer, richer, speedier return of good than the 
money, labors, and prayers of this Association, its patrons and 
workers, among the colored people of the South since their 
emancipation two decades ago. 

4, Against the missionaries that have been sent from the 
North to labor among the colored people of the South, Dr. 
Tucker brings the strange accusation that they are wanting in 
tact, ability, and good sense to “know what they are about, 
know how to reach the colored people,” “how to deal with 
them,”—that they “barely know a Negro when they see him.” 
Well, I am told there is many a Negro in the South, to-day, 
about whom even those to the manor born are often puzzled 
beyond measure, and can only tell whether he is colored or not 
by tracing his genealogy and finding out who his mother was 
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But why should Dr. Tucker, who himself is said to be “‘a very 
young man and of Northern birth,” be better able than other 
Northerners to tell a Negro when he sees him, or better able to 
tell how to reach and deal with him when he is known? 

—— ‘In the name of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 

That he is grown so great?” 

If I mistake not, there is at least one Northern missionary in 
the South, now for some years president of a college of four 
hundred students, who began the work of teaching colored 
people (here in the North) before Dr. Tucker was born. 
Another of our missionaries, himself of Southern origin, was 
doing good mission work in the South, and getting some knowl- 
edge of the Negro, long before the war. Some of the others were 
chaplains, generals, or other officers of colored regiments in the 
war. Yankees are generally supposed to be at least equal to 
most other people in tact, talent, and common sense, and why 
should they all lose their wits so quick when they go South as 
missionaries? Going to other parts of the world, they have 
shown such wisdom and ability in mission work as to com- 
mand the admiration and praise of distinguished men, English, 
French, German, consuls, governors, generals, civilians, schol- 
ars, tourists;why should the crossing of ‘Mason and Dixon’s 
Line” make such a difference in them? I have seen many 
missionaries, at their work, from other lands,—good men and 
women from out of .very Christian country. I have also seen 
many of the missionaries, good men and women, from the 
North in the South, at their homes here, at their work there, 
and believe them to be the peers of the best the world knows 
to-day. And if we are to judge of them by the work they do, 
“by their fruits,” then, as I have before said, they are second 
to none in the vineyard of the Lord on earth. 

5. The counterpart of the above charge of Northern incom- 
petence is, that the Southern white people alone are qualified 
for good mission work among the Freedmen, and that we must 
put all our money into their hands. Hence the Doctor's man- 
date: “Send no more Northern missionaries down here who 
barely know a Negro when they see him. Work through the 
ehureh South, and be not too close-handed to do something for 
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your workers also.” ‘The Southern white people who know 
all about the race and how to deal with them, are the only 
ones who can work judiciously to lay sure foundations.” But 
what have the Southern whites done to prove their fitness for 
this work? They have had the colored people in hand, on 
their farms, in their families, for more than six generations,— 
had them utterly dissevered from Africa, away from pagan 
surroundings and entanglements, all unsophisticated, as they 
were when they came, docile, impressible, plastic, dependent, 
as children,—and had them all to themselves, to their own 
exclusive teaching, treatment, training, in all things. And 
what was the outcome of all these long years of control and 
molding? Why, simply this, that the poor African’s original 
heathenism was made twice more corrupt and wicked than it 
was in the start,—was simply supplemented and intensified by 
all the arts and vices of a corrupt civilization. Even his relig- 
ion, according to Dr. Tucker’s own showing, in different parts 
of his speech, and in his own words, became “an outward form 
of Christianity with an inner substance of full licence given to 
all desires and passions.” With the teaching they had, as he 
says, they “quickly learned to conceal,” “learned lying, steal 
ing, and adultery,” became “hypocrites” without knowing it, 
Why, in Dr. Tucker’s first acquaintance with them, in his first 
effort to teach some fifty of them on his plantation, “ just after 
the war, in 1866,” he found them as ignorant of the ten com- 
mandments as they were of the Koran. An attempt of his to 
‘read and explain” to them the Decalogue, one Sabbath after- 
noon, “broke up the school. The men were sullen and would 
not talk, but the women were outspoken and indignant.” They 
all went off in a huff. ‘“ Dat mought be white folks’ Bible, but 
‘t worn’t no hones’ Bible. Moses never spoke no sich trash. 
‘'T worn’t no sort a ’ligion fur black folks.” ‘The colored 
people,” says Dr. Tucker, “did not believe that religion had 
anything to do with conduct and resented any attempt to con- 
vince them of it.” 

Now, does all this sad fruit of the absolute control and train- 
ing which the southern whites had over the negro, for long 
generations, commend them very highly as the “only ones” 
who know how to deal with him and work for him? Does it 
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afford a good recommendation,—much encouragement for us 
to work solely through them, as Dr. Tucker demands, and put 
“every dollar” of our money into their “control?” I know 
there are good men in the South, and always have been,—good 
and true friends of the colored man, deeply interested in his 
welfare. I am glad to believe that the number of such is 
rapidly increasing, and that Dr. Tucker, with all his mistaken 
ideas, is one of them. But, taking the southern whites as a 
whole, or as they average, what do they know, or think, or be- 
lieve, or what have they done, to give them special fitness for 
mission work and to be the absolute almoners of our bounty, 
in behalf of the black man? Always regarding and treating 
him as an inferior, working for him condescendingly, if at all; 
disposed to approach him in a manner that, to all others, seems 
alike insulting to the race and opposed to the spirit of the gos- 
pel; adopting a method of dealing with him, if they adopt Dr. 
Tucker’s plan of labor, that would degrade him were he to 
accept it; often reproaching him for the awful moral debase- 
ment, to the extreme depths of which he was plunged by their 
trampling, for two centuries, on all the sacred rights and duties 
of his social and domestic life; holding him up, ofttimes, to 
scorn, because of his alleged promiscuous animalism, which 
came of their annihilating the family in his race; and now lift- 
ing up their hands in holy horror because he calls his old 
heathenism by a Christian name, when he was trained to it by 
their persistently withholding from him the key of knowledge 
for all the generations of his bondage, and compelling him to 
live in continuous violation of all the commands of the Deca- 
logue; and, finally, suffering two decades to pass without mak- 
ing any great effort to deliver him out of all his distresses, 
often -hindering him in his own struggles to rise, often sadly 
ignoring, ostracising those who went down to do him good,— 
that Dr. Tucker should judge men of such antecedents, senti- 
ments and proclivities either fitted or available for good mission 
work among the Freedmen, or think the Freedmen would ever 
be willing to accept the treatment and teachings of such men, 
shows how little he as yet understands human nature, espe- 
cially how “barely he knows a Negro when he sees him,” and 
how utterly ignorant he is of the first conditions of success in 
VOL. VI. 49 : 
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religious and educational work among any people. No won. 
der that, in his “appeal” to us of the North for means, he in. 
sists upon our doing as much for the white people, “ the 
workers,” as we do for the work, “if we would chain them to 
it and make them enthusiastic over it.” But, in missions, the 
men who have to be “chained to the work” by such considera. 
tions, or by any thing save by the simple love of it, as done to 
Christ and his poor, will never be either very enthusiastic or 
very successful. 

Another mistake which Dr. Tucker makes, the greatest and 
most fatal of all, and the last I will name,—indeed one to 
which I have already referred, is his adopting and urging the 
“eolor-line” as a base or condition of all educational and re- 
ligious work in the South. His “plan” of separate schools, 
separate churches,—a school and a church on one side of the 
street for the whites, a school and a church on the other for the 
blacks, though one school and one church were enough for 
both,—a double system with, as he says, “‘ double the expense,” 
—such a plan, if adopted and acted upon, even for a time, 
would be found equally damaging,—just as slavery was,—to 
both races and all classes, intolerable, impracticable, and 
doomed to an ultimate, ignominious failure; being, as it would 
be, equally opposed to the word of God, especially to the ex- 
ample of our blessed Lord and the teachings of his apostles, to 
the genius of all our time-honored institutions, to the best 
phase of the in-coming and on-going spirit of the age, and to 
all the essential, undying elements, best instincts, and holiest 
aspirations of our common humanity. 
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Arricte IL—REVIVAL EXPERIENCES DURING THE 
GREAT AWAKENING IN 1741-44, IN NEW LON- 
DON COUNTY. 


Tue Rev. Jonathan Parsons was the minister of the church 
"in Lyme, west parish, from 1730 until 1745. Shortly after his 
settlement there was ‘“‘a great effusion of the Holy Spirit upon 
the people. There appeared to be an uncommon attention to 
the preaching of the Word, and a disposition to hearken to 
advice, and a remarkable concern about salvation.” Mr. Par- 
sons says: “I urged them very much to works, and gave it as 
my opinion that such awakened souls ought to attend upon the 
Lord’s supper. And in less than ten months fifty-two persons 
were added to the church, and several whole families baptized.” 
“But,” he adds, “ although there was such a fair prospect of a 
considerable harvest of souls, I have no special reasons to make 
me think that many were savingly converted to God in that 
season of concern.” 

The letters from which these sentences and the following ac- 
count are taken were written thirteen years after this first 
awakening in the parish; and although at the time, Mr. Par- 
sons was satisfied with the simple desire of people to unite with 
the church, he afterwards expresses doubts as to their conver- 
sion, requiring those who came to the church to relate their ex- 
periences of religion; which were certainly remarkable, accor- 
ding to his account of them to the Rev. Mr. Prince of Boston. 
In these letters he accuses himself of being “ greatly in love with 
Arminian principles,” and of “ especially abhorring the doctrine 
of God’s absolute sovereignty,” at the time of this first revival 
in 1731, and expresses the opinion that “that might be one 
reason why awakened souls fell short of a saving change, and 
settled down upon the righteousness of the law.” He re- 
nounced Arminian principles however, and turned “ quite 
about in some of the most important doctrines of the Christian 
religion,” and having changed his opinions he changed his style 
of preaching, which, together with the accounts that came to 
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the parish, of Mr. Whitfield’s labors, caused an unusual inter. 
est in religion; the account of which is given by him to Mr 
Prince, in April, 1744, when there were, he says, “ upwards of 
of eighty families belonging to our congregation, besides some 
Baptists within the parish bounds.” Mr. Griswold, who wag 
then settled in the East Parish, now East Lyme, says there were 
then in his parish “ betwixt sixty and seventy families, leaving 
out the Churchmen and Baptists.” 

This droll way of “leaving out” Churchmen and Baptists, 
prevents our knowing how large a proportion.of the population 
they formed ; but indicates that they held aloof from the meet. 
ings of the Congregationalists, and did not sympathise with 
them in their extraordinary experiences. They seem to have 
been the conservatives then in New London county, though 
the Congregationalists have changed places with the Baptists 
in this regard, since then. 

I extract from the letters of both Mr. Griswold and Mr. Par. 
sons, accounts of the revival of 1741, in order to present as 
full a view of it as possible. ‘‘ We, as well as the rest of the 
country, were grown very careless and stupid in matters of 
religion: but little of the life and power of godliness was to 
be observed among us ;—the communion was thin, the world 
and the follies and vanities prosecuted ;—there was but little 
good discourse to be observed on the Lord’s day.” 

If “thin communions” are an indication of the proximity of 
a revival, it would seem as though one were imminent now. 
And in tracing the events prior to the “Great Awakening,” we 
find very much now-a-days so similar as to almost lead to the 
expectation of a general and intense revival of religion in the 
near future. ‘Thus things run, till the Rev. Mr. Whitfield 
came into the country, and people began to talk of religion 
and the best things.” Mr. Parsons took special interest in 
Whitfield, and afterwards became his co-laborer. He gave him 
a home when he settled in Newburyport, after leaving Lyme; 
and there Whitfield spent his last days, and was buried ; by the 
side of whom Parsons was laid at his death. When people 
began to talk of Whitfield and his work Parsons preached 
about it, and, he says, “this history, and the application of it 
in this sermon, had greater visible effects upon the auditory, 
than ever I had seen before.” 
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“On the first of April, 1741, the Rev. Mr. Gilbert Tennent 
preached two excellent sermons in this place,—which were 
blessed to a great awakening among my people; and two or 
three were deeply wounded, so that they discovered it in their 
Jooks and behavior. The concern spread and increased apace, 
and persons were solicitous what they should do to be saved. 
And evening religious meetings were set up.” 

On the 14th of April, Mr. Parsons preached in the East Par- 
ish, and there it was that the remarkable exhibitions which 
characterized the revival, were first manifested. ‘ The word 
fell with great power on Sunday. Some had fits, some fainted. 
After this, cryings out at the preaching were frequent. Out- 
crys, fainting, and fits were oft in the meetings.” ‘“ Many have 
had such discoveries of the love of God and Christ, as to be 
overcome, and to lose their bodily strength thereby ; which 
(latter peculiarity) I think was observed to begin toward the 
latter end of July, 1741.” 

On Sunday, December 10, 1741, Mr. Griswold preached in 
New London, North Parish, and on Monday also, when “ the 
distress was so great among the people, that I was obliged to 
speak to compose and still them ;—within the space of about 
two or three minutes after the blessing was given there seemed 
to be a wonderful out-pouring of the Spirit, many souls in 
great distress; and about three or four hours were spent in 
counselling and praying with them.” 

Mr. Parsons in a letter to Rev. Dr. Colman of Boston, dated 
December 16th, 1741, says of a sermon preached May 14th : 
“In the midst of this sermon, the Spirit of God fell upon the 
assembly with great power, and rode forth with majesty upon 
the Word of Truth. In a minute’s time the people were seem- 
ingly as much affected, as if a thousand arrows had been shot 
in among them.” And to Mr. Prince he wrote, “several told 
me they had lived for years under the preaching of the gospel, 
and had never felt the power of God upon their hearts as at 
this time. Before, it was the cry of their hearts, ‘when will 
the sermon be over ?’—but now the minister left off too soon, 
and the time between sermons was too long. Sometime in this 
month Mr. Griswold invited me to preach a lecture for him, 
and I consented. While I was preaching I observed many of 
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the assembly in tears, and heard many crying out in great bit. 
terness of soul. When sermon was over I could better take 
notice of the cause ; and the language was to this purpose, viz: 
‘ Alas! I’m undone, I’m undone! O my sins! How they prey 
upon my vitals! What will become of me? How shall I es. 
cape the damnation of hell, who have spent away a golden 
opportunity under gospel light, in vanity ?’” 

And further on he says of this sermon, “ under this sermon 
many had their countenances changed ; their thoughts seemed to 
trouble them so that the joints of their loins were loosed, and 
their knees smote one against another. Great numbers cried 
out aloud in the anguish of their souls; several stout men fell 
as though a cannon had been discharged, and a ball had made its 
way through their hearts. Some young women were thrown into 
hysteric fits. Itseemed a little resemblance of what we may im- 
agine will be when the Great Judge pronounces the tremendous 
sentence of ‘Go ye cursed into everlasting fire.’” How quaint 
is the expression here used to express an almost universal sen- 
timent in favor of short sermons. We do not wonder that the 
people cried, “ When will sermon be over?” after reading one 
of them that was preached in the Lyme church at that time. 
It is written upon small note paper, and in such small charae- 
ters as to try the very best eyes in the strongest light. Its 
theme seems better adapted to a class of theological students 
than to a general audience ; and its treatment is entirely schol- 
arly. Not a single popular element can be discovered in it 
except the text and that only at its head. Its length is about 
4000 words, which would require at least sixty minutes to read, 
and if any thoughts were uttered extra to those in the sermon, 
which frequently occurred, the sermon would extend to eighty 
or ninety minutes. One of the old men here told me some 
years ago, that he left the meeting-house one winter’s day after 
the minister had been preaching an hour, ate his lunch at a 
neighbor’s fire-place, filled the “foot warmer” with fresh brands 
from the fire, and returned to hear the last thirty minutes of 
the preacher’s morning sermon on the “ Election.” 

It is sometimes said in extenuation of this old-time custom 
that the preachers then “ preached solid and substantial matter 
to their people ;” which is an insinuation that they preach the 
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very contrary now-a-days, and therefore the people, not being 
fed, demand brevity. A false impression exists very largely 
in regard to this matter; from the reading of old sermons of 
an hour’s length we fail to perceive the greater merit ascribed 
to them over those of to-day; they actually fall below the 
average sermon that is now preached. And the reason why 
people sat through their tedious delivery in the cold, cheerless 
meeting-house of 1741, was because it was a treat to listen to a 
discussion of religious and theological themes, whereas, now, 
the papers and books that abound in every household give peo- 
ple at their leisure the mental excitement and friction that they 
had in former days only upon Sunday in the meeting-house. 
The almost absurd reverse of this old-time custom of long ser- 
mons is the advertisement in N. Y. papers that the evening 
service at St. ——— Church will be concluded with a ten-minute 
sermon; which is said to be a taking advertisement, filling 
many empty pews. One thing seems clear, which is, that a 
ten-minute discourse would scarcely produce upon an assembly 
any likeness or similtude of the effects resulting from these 
ancient sermons in the colony of Connecticut. Mr. Griswold 
expresses the opinion that these exhibitions, though so extrava- 
gant, were the legitimate effects of the work of God upon the 
hearts and souls of listless people. “I have all along taken 
care,” he says however, “to caution persons against laying 
weight on crying-out, fainting, and fits, as signs or marks of 
conversion. Conversion may be, and often is without them. 
True conversion is an inward work of the Spirit of God, turn- 
ing the sinner from darkness to light, from Satan to God, and 
from Sin to Holiness: it brings the heart to embrace Jesus 
Christ; and if these things are not wrought in a person, he is 
not converted, whatever distress or joy he may have had.” 
Mr. Parsons declared, “I am humbly of opinion, that it is not 
reasonable for any to conclude persons to be under the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit either in convincing of sin or in sanc- 
tifying the soul, merely because they cry out aloud, faint away, 
or the like. Nay, it is a clear case that persons may be thrown 
into hysterisms, faintings, outcries, etc., and that under the 
ministration of truth, by the mere power of imagination, a 
sudden fright, or bodily disease.” And yet, he goes on to say 
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that persons exhibiting these signs are not on that account to 
be suspected of not having received the Spirit, for these signs 
may accompany his visitation. 

“ Now I thought the people in great danger, and especially 
those that were most deeply wounded. I knew, in all proba- 
bility, that Hell was in an uproar, the Prince of Darkness see- 
ing his kingdom shaking, he being in great danger of losing 
many of his obedient subjects; so I spent my time abroad 
among distressed souls, and others that fell in my way that 
were more lightly touched.” 

He gives it as his opinion “ that the concern was no sudden 
fright, nor the effect of fancy, nor yet the alone strivings of 
natural conscience, but a clear and real sense of sin and its 
direful consequence, raised in the mind from a realizing sense 
of the majesty and holiness of God, the purity and strictness 
of the divine law.” 

Extravagant actions are not uncommon, but are rather ex- 
pected to accompany revivals in certain sections of the country, 
and conservative people have grown very suspicious of them 
inasmuch as the life and conversation of those affected are not 
changed. I well remember the strange and frantic actions of 
people connected with a revival in western New York years 
ago. Women rushed out of the church and through the streets, 
with hair streaming in the wind, screaming and crying, until 
exhausted they sank down upon the ground and were carried 
home by their friends in a helpless condition. And at another 
time in staid old Connecticut, I remember the exertions of the 
revivalist to create just this wild excitement by his sermons 
and discourses. The meetings were continued until half past 
nine o'clock, then until ten, and gradually until half-past 
eleven and twelve. And the town was in an uproar, if Hell 
was not. But the lives and conversation of those engaged in 
the revival were not noticeably changed outside of the meet- 
ings, and the church where they were held, which was said to 
be “greatly revived,” received a deadly hurt. 

The work in New London County, however, in 1741-44, 
was in the hands of sober, vigilant, and faithful men, of whom 
the Rev. Jonathan Parsons of Lyme, was foremost; and every 
effort was made to do God’s work, and to suppress mere emo- 
tional excitement. 
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“The work went on,” says Mr. Parsons, “and I had reason 
to hope about forty persons experienced a saving change (in 
Lyme). Now persons’ conversations at all seasons, but espe- 
cially on the Lord’s day, was about religion and the concerns 
of their souis. The greater part of the people seemed seri- 
ously to mind and discourse about God, Christ, and heavenly 
things. Now it was frequent to see and hear young ones con- 
yersing with pleasure about the eternal concerns of their souls 
and their Saviour; who but a few weeks ago were serving their 
youthful lusts and vanities. Great was the visible change 
among us.” The lasting and good effects of this revival are 
noticed by the ministers of Lyme, East Lyme, New London, 
and Norwich, and of other places less prominent. 

Mr. Parsons was the evangelist of New London county, and 
afterwards, with Whitfield, a helper in all the colonies, and 
labored in New London, Salem, Norwich, Groton, Stonington, 
and the adjacent parts, with the settled ministers. He was 
opposed to Mr. Davenport, the separatist, who “came over to 
the main {from Long Island) to engage in the work,” one of 
whose first duties was to examine the ministers as to their re- 
ligious hope and faith. And Mr. Jewett of New London, 
refusing to answer Mr. Davenport's catechism, was publicly 
denounced as one whose conversion was very doubtful indeed. 
“We have had no separations,” writes Mr. Griswold, “ neither * 
do this people approve or encourage them that I know of: 
though they have been disposed to think charitably of some 
that in other places have separated.” 

It sounds as though he regarded this disposition to think 
charitably of some of the Separatists, as verging upon schism, 
and indeed, there was a strong feeling against them among 
ministers ; and no wonder, for they split the churches by dif- 
ferences which ripened into feuds that were felt in some places 
for a century afterwards. Lyme Church was divided for a 
time, and the Separatists actually built a meeting-house for 
themselves in the eastern part of the town, and used it for 
many years: but it finally was abandoned and fell into ruin ; 
though the people were never so harmonious afterwards as 
before. 

One result of this awakening was the wide-spread though 
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short-lived custom of confessing faults and sins before the 
church. In Lyme, for instance, men and their wives confessed 
freely the sin of fornication ; men confessed to defamation and 
abuse of their neighbors; women of slander; and men and 
women of intemperance. Upon the confession of which the 
confessors were restored to good confidence and fe)lowship. 

An amusing record upon the books of the Lyme Church is 
as follows: “July 4, 1748. At a meeting of said Pastor and 
church, at the meeting-house, a complaint was exhibited by 
Edward Dorr, member of said church, against Deacon Reynold 
Marvin, as a censurable defamer, covenant-breaker, and false 
witness, in saying that he had no more reason to think said 
Dorr was a Christian, than any Indian in Niantic; these words 
complained of and confessed by said Marvin, the church judged, 
would not amount to a censurable evil.” Which must have 
put Brother Dorr still further in the shade of ill-repute, inas- 
much as Deacon Reynold Marvin was one of Lyme’s chiefest 
men, and was so stoutly sustained in his estimate of Dorr, by 
the church. 

Mr. Griswold testifies of the converts of the East Parish, 
that they confessed ‘‘they saw such glory, such excellency and 
beauty in Jesus Christ, that they could not express it: and 
their hearts were raised up in a flame of love to him.” 

Mr. Parsons was more of a theologian, and discovered that 
the converts in Lyme, West Parish “abborred Arminianism 
on the one hand, and Antinomianism on the other, they disap- 
proved “those doctrines that lead to licentiousness, by highly 
approving those that inculcate holiness. They manifestly dis- 
like those doctrines that tend to exalt the creature in his own 
conceit, by the pleasure they take in those that establish the 
absolute Sovereignty of God.” Parsons was a fervid preacher, 
and impressed his own changed views—he was an Arminian, 
but became a strict Calvinist,—upon the people. One who 
heard him regularly in Lyme, writes: “Oh! with what aston- 
ishing terrors have I heard him represent Hell, and the immi- 
nent, amazing danger of the impenitent sinner. With what 
glowing colors, and sweetly surprising language would he 
paint the glories of heaven, and describe the holy and elevated 
joys of immortality! In what melting strains would he repre- 
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sent the sufferings of Christ, and his dying love to sinners! 
So lively were his descriptions of the Great Redeemer’s excru- 
ciating sufferings that the solemn scenes of Gethsemane and 
Calvary would seem to open afresh to the view.” 

He was just the man for an evangelist; for, while he was 
fervid and eloquent and impressive, he was conscientious in the 
extreme about the character of views he impressed upon his 
congregation, and very solicitous that people should be Chris- 
tians first, and then Congregationalists. Mr. Griswold com- 
plained that four or five of the converts went over to the 
Baptists; but Parsons makes no allusions anywhere to per- 
sonal disturbance because some of the converts became Bap- 
tists, though it must have occurred in his wide experience. 

Mr. Greenleaf in a memoir of Mr. Parsons says: “ Mr. Whit- 
field and Gilbert Tennent were often in Lyme, and the house 
of Mr. Parsons was always their home.” Tennent, we know, 
was in Lyme in 1741; but Whitfield must have been there 
after the letters in reference to the awakening had been written 
by Parsons, else he would have mentioned the fact as he does 
that of Tennent’s visit. These letters to Mr. Prince were writ- 
ten in 1744; so that although Whitfield was in Saybrook 
earlier than this, he probably visited Lyme and the towns in 
New London county, in the latter part of 1744, or in 1745. 
And I surmise that the “Separatist” excitement and dissension 
caused his visit chiefly, in the hope of overcoming its evil 
effects. The church in Lyme to which Parsons ministered 
fourteen or fifteen years has always felt the influence of his 
teachings. 
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Articte IV.—THE INFLUENCE OF INFANT BAPTISM 
ON THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES. 


MEN of fair intelligence in other respects, men who have 
had a good deal of observation in the world in other direc. 
tions, sometimes object to infant baptism on the ground that 
the service can have no effect on the children one way or the 
other. The child, they say, is entirely passive, cannot know 
what the rite is, and therefore the sacrament is a useless one 
and has no claim on them as parents. If there were any 
weight at all to this objection, it would still have no force as 
against infant baptism. The duty of offering the child in 
covenant with God does not rest on the intelligence of the child 
as to the act. The child may be passive, and still an active 
duty may devolve on the parent. The child may be ignorant 
as to receiving baptism, may not know what is going on in the 
solemn and beautiful service, may for years not be cognizant 
of the great fact that he has been baptized, and may not at- 
tach any meaning to the rite; and yet infant baptism may be 
a great and imperative duty. 

In the first place, if God Almighty attaches importance to 
the covenant with believing parents and their children, if He 
sees significance enough in it to enjoin the offering of infant 
children to Himself through some outward observance, we 
may be assured that the duty is one of foremost importance 
even if we may not see that it has any effect, one way or the 
other, on the children themselves. If God, who knows all 
issues, sees reason for it, that is enough for us. If He, who 
infallibly traces ends from all means, who sees all secret or 
patent reasons, who measures all influences in their narrow or 
their broadest sweep, has set up among religious institutions a 
covenant which includes parents and their children, it does not 
look well for us to interfere with it or to set up our perverse 
objection to it, it does not look well for us to cut off the chil- 
dren from participation in it, it is not a mark of sagacity in us 
to try to improve on an ordinance which He has established. 
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The right way and the wise way for us is to fall in with God’s 
way. Human ignorance is a poor set-off to divine wisdom. 
No matter whether we can see that it has any effect on the 
child or not, our place is in the reverential observance of the 
service and in dutiful obedience to the requirement. There 
are many things that we cannot account for, nor see the reason 
of. But every man has intelligence enough to understand that 
the highest reason lies in the divine direction. 

In his great argument for the perpetualness of the covenant, 
the Apostle Paul says :* “Though it be but a man’s covenant, 
yet when it hath been confirmed, no one maketh it void, or 
addeth thereto.” If now it be God’s covenant, who shall as- 
sume to sit in judgment on it, or to omit from its provisions 
any of the appointed subjects of it? Here then we have the 
established covenant: we have also its declared permanence. 
We open the Old Testament.t ‘I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their genera- 
tions, for an everlasting covenant: to be a God unto thee, and 
to thy seed after thee.” We turn to the New Testament.t 
“Christ hath been made a minister of the circumcision for the 
truth of God, that He might confirm the promises given unto 
the fathers, and that the Gentiles might glorify God for His 
mercy.”t ‘*A covenant confirmed beforehand by God, the 
law, which came four hundred and thirty years after, doth not 
disannul, so as to make the promise of none effect.” “If ye 
are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to the 
promise.” For thousands of years the children of the ancient 
church had been offered in circumcision, by the direct com- 
mand of God. Then the same objection might have been 
made by an unwilling Hebrew, that the service could have no 
effect on the child one way or the other. But what is man’s 
objection as against God’s command? Our duty is to present 
our children in baptism whether they know anything about it 
and appreciate it or not. God’s will, in this thing, is supreme 
wisdom. The duty which He requires is ours submissively to 
perform. 

Furthermore, if it were true that the sacrament had no in- 


* Galatians iii, 15. + Genesis xvii. 7. ¢t Romans xv. 8. 
§ Galatians iii. 17, 29. 
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fluence on the child one way or the other, there might be infix. 
ence enough of the most weighty character on the parent so 
offering the child, to make the service one of the grandest and 
most impressive in the whole round of Christian observance, 
The objection is that the child is not affected by it. But the 
parent is affected by it, and the influence on the family life ig 
powerful and blessed. Unnumbered parents are ready to tes- 
tify that they owe everything, in the training of their children 
for Christ, to the fact that they acknowledged the covenant 
which God has made with them and their children, and that 
they had dedicated their children to God in baptism. It has 
made them better parents. It has led them to greater watch- 
fulness and faithfulness. It has urged them to fidelity in fam- 
ily duty. Family prayer has been more thoroughly attended 
to where there was the family covenant. Careful training of 
the child in the things of the kingdom has been the result of 
bis early baptism. Compare Scotland, England, and New 
England with portions of the world where the covenant has 
not been so generally recognized and where infant baptism has 
not been so commonly practiced, and it will be apparent that 
an influence has come upon parents from the consecration of 
their children which has changed the character of these com- 
munities from that of others. An aged minister of a church 
that rejects infant baptism once said in a public address: “I 
am acquainted with the state of our churches in all this region, 
and there are but few members who maintain family worship.” 
Undoubtedly, the covenant, with its obligations and its seal, 
holds up the family altar and family instruction and prompts 
to parental diligence and care. It has a powerful and lasting 
effect upon parental character. No father or mother can bring 
son or daughter to the altar to recognize openly the covenant 
with God and to introduce children to its obligations and its 
blessings without feeling a peculiar responsibility. They take 
on themselves pledges of supreme moment, and the children 
who were loved before are loved thereafter as given to God 
and to be trained for God. He knows little of the philosophy 
of the human mind who overlooks or denies the efficacy or the 
utility of the pledge given by such parents. It is of the na 
ture of those pledges which men require of one another when 
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great trusts are committed to frail human keeping. Monarchs 
are crowned under solemn oath. Magistrates are inducted into 
office by personal pledge. Judges are sworn before they can 
swear others. On momentous historic occasions, like the 
Declaration of Independence, like the founding of the Com- 
monwealth, formal and united covenant is entered into. The 
world’s great institutions are founded and kept in place by the 
sacred, inviolate pledge of men before men and before Al- 
mighty God. And He who knows our nature, who knows 
how great principles are to be kept enthroned, has guarded 
the family and household religion and the perpetuation of His 
' Charch, by bonds that have their foundations sunken in par- 
ental character. It is claimed that the child is not affected 
one way or the other by baptism, but the parent cannot hon- 
estly and faithfully fulfill his part in it without being power- 
fully affected by it, both in his personal character and in his 
training for immortality of his beloved children. Possibly he 
may not dare to enter on the duty from personal fear of that 
very obligation which it would impose on him! 

But we are prepared to claim, not only that infant baptism is 
of binding force, because, in the first place, God Himself at- 
taches importance to the covenant with believing parents and 
their children ; and, because, in the second place, a most power- 
ful influence is exerted thereby upon the character and life of 
parents ; but, also, to claim and maintain, in direct opposition 
to the objection that the child cannot be affected one way or 
the other by it, that there is a mysterious and potent effect 
upon the baptized child from the proper observance of the 
ordinance. That is, we take issue directly with the claim that 
this sacrament is a useless one so far as the child is concerned ; 
and we hold that it is a sacrament of utmost importance to the 
children themselves. We have already shown that infant bap- 
tism, if it had no effect upon the child, would be binding, inas- 
much as God requires it, and inasmuch as it is a tremendous 
factor in directing parental responsibility, and that therefore 
the objection that it has no influence on the child falls to the 
ground by its own weight. But now we go further and attack 
the claim itself, that the infant who is baptized is not affected 
one way or the other by his baptism. 
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In the first place, Gop is one of the parties in the covenant 
which is confirmed by the ordinance of baptism, and His 
divine presence and blessing secure an effect on the child. We 
cannot see it. We may be dull to comprehend it. We may 
be too remote from God, so far even alienated from God, that 
we cannot understand it nor believe in it. But we cannot see 
nor understand the greatest and sublimest forces in the uni- 
verse. We cannot see, as our Lord has taught us, the viewless 
wind, which blows where it listeth, nor can we tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth. But it sweeps with power over 
the world beyond our feeble comprehension. It harnesses it- 
self in the torrid heats of equatorial suns and drives its unseen 
horses across the seas, lashing the waves into angry commotion 
and sinking strong ships before its ungoverned fury. It plows 
through the forests and across the prairies, leveling the growths 
of a hundred years and wasting the best works of civilization. 
We know nothing of it but its effects. We cannot see the 
subtle force of gravitation, which holds the constellations in 
their pictured courses, holds all the worlds on their grand 
orbits, keeps the oceans in their hollow beds, maintains the 
structures of great cities and allows all our human work to 
proceed with assurance of safety and durability. We see 
nothing, we hear nothing. The forces which God has launched 
into the universe abide and work all the same. 

We assume that there is no effect one way or the other on 
the beautiful child brought in the arms and in the faith of 
parents for this significant service. We see his bright eyes 
wandering over the strange objects of the pulpit and the build- 
ing, we hear his sweet voice of loving confidence in father or 
mother and of wonder at the unusual surroundings, we see 
him nestle in the bosom that is always warm and welcoming 
for him, and we think ¢hat is all there is of it for the innocent 
child. It is all that we, in our dullness and unbelief, can see 
of it. But out of our clouded sight, back of the white robes 
and beautiful faces of infancy, is THE UNSEEN PARTNER id 
this everlasting covenant! God has a part in it. He who 
made the covenant, He who proposed to be a God to the be- 
liever and to His seed after him, He who appointed the out- 
ward sign of Baptism as a seal of His appointed covenant, is 
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always present by His spiritual grace to accept the consecra- 
tion which is made and to ratify the mutual agreement. 

It is hard to convince the unbelieving and worldly objector 
that it can have any effect on the child one way or the other. 
But any one who really enters into this covenant with God 
accepts with grateful faith the agency and the love of God in 
it and rejoices to believe that the precious child given to 
human affection and training is brought also into a peculiar 
relation to God and that He will watch over every such child 
with his divine Fatherhood. Thenceforward the baptized child 
isa child of God as well as the child of the human household. 
“Now are your children holy.” They are within the family of 
Christ. 

So powerful is this divine influence that it is sometimes over- 
stated. In the baptismal service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, for instance, it is said, “Seeing now, that this child is 
regenerate and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, let us 
give thanks unto Almighty God.” And in the thanks which 
follow are the words, ‘“ We yield thee hearty thanks, most mer- 
ciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant 
with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy Church.” This 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration is a perversion of a great truth, 
an abuse which has cast discredit on the true and scriptural 
doctrine. It is an absurdity in itself, an unwarranted assump- 
tion which we should not wish to be true. For we should 
never desire that the great change of regeneration should be 
effected by such a process; nor is it possible that a moral revo- 
lution, which requires the intelligence and will-force of the 
agent, should be brought about by any outward rite. While 
then we give no credence to such absurdity, proved to be ab- 
surd by the after-lives of the baptized children, we do hold that 
God freely gives His grace to the little child so offered to Him, 
and fulfills, as the Father of that child, His part of the sacred 
covenant. 

In the second place, the law of family unity brings it to pass 
that, in every sincere service of infant baptism, a direct and 
powerful effect upon the child is secured. He knows little of 
the moral laws which are controlling of human life, who does 
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not know that the little child set in the bosom of that parental 
and family influence which is ordered in obedience and love | 
and faith toward God, is within agencies which powerfully con. 
trol life and character and is vastly more likely to be really, as 
he is nominally, achild of God. Before birth the child’s life jg 
one with the physical life of the mother. The close connection 
in their lives is not sundered by birth. The moral bonds that 
unite them are as direct and efficient in the moral life as are 
the bodily bonds that before united them in the physical life, 
It is ordered in the moral constitution that, as physical traits 
and resemblances are perpetuated in the organic structure, the 
moral traits which are the law of parental life shall be repro- 
duced in the mental fabric. God provided infant baptism asa 
means of grace, not for the parent alone, but for the child as 
well. He included the infants in His covenant of grace, be. 
cause through the family life, sanctified by the indwelling of 
His spirit, His kingdom was not only to be established, but 
was to gain its surest and widest growth. The parent, giving 
his child to God, watching over it as not merely his own child, 
but as a precious treasure, lent, to be restored in greater grace 
and value, is securing for that child the wonderful mercies of 
the covenant. Almighty love and power are brought down to 
the aid and protection of the infant soul. From the first un- 
foldings of dependent life blessed influences from heaven are 
engirding the child. This, says the fond mother, heir of God, 
joint-heir with Christ, as she looks upon the fair features of her 
boy, is with me, the heir of God, the joint-heir with Christ, and 
in my hands, is to be trained for the coming and glorious king- 
dom. This pure brow is to wear a crown of gold. These eyes, 
that kindle in every look of my love, are to behold the King 
in His beauty. These little hands and feet are to be taught to 
toi] and run in the service of heaven. This soul, mysterious 
in its strange putting forth of thought and affection and pur 
pose, is to grow to a stature taller than the oldest archangel 
and to a grasp that shall compass at length all the universe. 
And the poor mother finds her feeble faith grow and lay hold 
firmly of almightiness, for she believes not for herself alone, 
but for the child also. Day by day the influences of that 
family life, ordered in prayer and faith, mold the being of the 
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boy; and when by and by he steps forth for himself upon the 
theater of human struggle, he is a very different being from 
what he would have been had he never been consecrated and 
trained as a child given in baptism to the God of the old cove- 
nant. The law of heredity here finds its finest example and 
confirmation. 

In their vain conceit, some men claim tnat there is no effect 
upon the child from this ordinance one way or the other. 
They deny, by that objection, the potent facts of human life. 
Possibly they are not observers of these, and so their ignorance 
is their boasted wisdom. 

In the third place, a very powerful effect comes directly upon 
the baptized child, because in that service are secured for him 
the sympathy and prayers of all the church. Baptism is a 
churchly sacrament. It is administered to believers who pub- 
licly confess Christ and to the offspring of those who are in 
covenant with the church. It is well, that, as far as may be, 
the baptism of children should be in the presence of the assem- 
bled church. Their names are enrolled in its records. By 
reason of their relation to the body special sympathy and 
prayer will be awakened for them. Whenever the church 
gathers for communion with its God, these will spontaneously 
be remembered before Him. The thought of the enduring 
covenant and of the blessings which are constantly recognized 
as flowing from it, will suggest an undying regard for all who 
areembraced within its terms. So it will come to pass that 
they will be continually, earnestly and believingly borne before 
the God of the covenant, who has promised to answer the 
prayers of His people. 

Some may have no confidence in Christian sympathy and the 
efficacy of prayer. But they thereby set themselves against 
manifold human experience and against the promises of the 
divine word. If we accept testimony and if we believe the 
Bible, we know that the little child, who is brought into such 
relation to the church, to the body of believing and praying 
souls that special prayer is offered for him asa child of the 
covenant, is surely within the reach of effects which will greatly 
modify his life. And the testimony to the truth of this is 
voluminous and overwhelming. The historian of the ancient 
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church, in a busy and changing city, in which the writer was 
baptized, states that “over eighty percentum of its membership 
were baptized in infancy, confirming the view as correct that 
‘Zod is far more mindful of His covenant than are His people,” 
Labor in a large church for the revival of religion had proved 
unavailing. At length the thought of God’s people was con. 
centrated on the baptized children who were unconverted. A 
cord of tender and responsive sympathy was touched. Parents 
were reminded of their covenant vows. Children were re 
minded of their infant consecration. Some who had lived for 
many years subjects of the covenant, but unconverted still, 
themselves now parents of children who with themselves were 
cut off from the promised blessings, were awakened to their 
responsibility. And all of these, as glowing hearts pleaded 
the promises of the covenant to the God of the covenant, were 
bowed down in united repentance and faith, and a great awak- 
ening was followed by a great ingathering. The secret of the 
power of many revivals has been the underlying strength of the 
covenant. The instances are of record where conversions have 
immediately followed the prayers which have been suggested 
and quickened by the knowledge that they were offered for 
baptized children. 

The objector claims that there is no effect upon the children 
themselves. The fact is that by this ordinance the most potent 
of human and divine influences are concentrated upon them. 
The history of prayer throughout the generations of faith is the 
irrefragible reply to the objector. 

In the fourth place, a powerful effect is produced directly 
upon the child when at length, he comes to know what has 
been done for him in baptism. The child, the objector says, is 
passive. But the child does not remain passive. He grows 
swiftly into knowledge. With keen sense he perceives what 
is done for other children, what has been done for him. The 
revelation of a parent’s tender love, of the tenderer love of an 
Almighty Father, breaks upon the growing soul. The parent 
may have died; but undying memories live in the soul of the 
child. The parent may live; the child catches the look of ire 
pressible love, hears the tone of pleading entreaty, comes to 
know that there is one desire which is master of all other de 
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sires, that he, who was given to the All-Father in the beginning 
of life may fulfill in himself that which was meant in his infant 
baptism. He cannot resist it. His father’s God shall be his 
God. The love and longing of his mother shall be gratified. 
“JT remembered that I was a baptized child,” many aa one may 
have said in explanation of his resistance of strong temptation, 
of his continuance in the good habits of childhood, of his choos- 
ing the service of Christ for his whole life. There are moral 
forces which are irresistible. I have looked on at the baptism 
of an infant child in another land, in a church of an alien faith, 
with the service in an unknown tongue, standing alone in the 
gathered group, and then has come to me the vision of faces 
ever photographed on my mind, of the father who loved me in 
his large way, and of the mother who gave me my first impres- 
sions of God, and of the home and the church of my childhood, 
and then I have been led to new consecration. We cannot 
escape these silent, potent, ever-present influences. The child 
is passive indeed! Nay: he is a most active agent, and those 
events which took place in his unconsciousness become at 
len-th the motors and factors of his profoundest life and enter 
into the conditions of his immortality. 

The objection is of limited scope. It takes no account of 
time and growth and development. “ The child is father of the 
man.” The baptised infant of to-day, is the man of thought 
and decision before we are aware. He takes cognizance of is- 
sues that concern him. He ponders the facts of providence and 
the agencies that determine character. Out of the dim past 
rises clearly into his view the relation into which he is brought 
as a baptised child of the everlasting covenant, and it becomes 
one of the most powerful influences of his whole life. 

What then becomes of the objection to infant baptism, that 
itis a useless rite because it can have no effect one way or the 
other upon the passive child? It is an objection without 
reason. It is an objection refuted by a four-fold answering. 
It is an objection against which many witnesses are ready 
with their concurrent testimony. In making it men leave out 
of sight the divine Partner in the covenant, they leave out of 
sight the mysterious law of unity that connects the moral 
forces of the family life, they leave out of sight the vast influ- 
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ence of united prayer which enters into human life from its 
very beginnings, they leave out of sight the immense legacy 
that comes to the mind in its after development. 

Let us lay heed to no such objection. Let us stand reyer. 
ently before the face of Him who rebuked in His day those 
who forbade that the little children should be brought unto 
Him and said, “suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for to such belongeth the kingdom of God.” 
Our Lord welcomes those who bring their children to have His 
name put on them with their names. He stands within His 
church, as He stood of old, with his outreaching arms, to 
take them to himself, and to give them back to be trained 
for Him, as the princess of Egypt gave back the infant Hebrew 
to his mother to be reared for the kingdom ! 

Blessed parents! who know their privilege and who prize it! 
who teach their children that they are thought of and are loved 
by Christ, that they are indeed Christ’s, and that His wish, as 
their wish, is that they may prove themselves to be His! 

All the Christian churches of the world, with the exception 
of one denomination, in all the ages and all the nations, recog- 
nize the significance and the sacredness of the baptism of in- 
fants. From that great company who are early given to God in 
this symbol of His everlasting covenant are His holy churches 
augmented. 

And now the appeal to all those who are the baptized chil- 
dren of the church, to whom the people of God are looking 
with unwavering hope, by the memory of sainted, and the love of 
living parents, is, that they make not this venerable and solemn 
ordinance into which directly enter so many influences for 
them a vain thing; rather that they renew for themselves the 
consecration which those who tenderly loved them in infancy 
made for them; and that from this blessed time onward they 
walk in the world as children who are in covenant with God. 
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The Christian Consciousness. 


Articte V.—THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


THE volume of “ Boston Lectures” for 1872 contains one on 
“The Christian Consciousness—its apologetical value.” This 
lecture, on its first appearance, attracted our attention because 
of the new philosophy involved in it; and as often as it has 
been perused since, the interest then awakened has been by no 
means diminished, but rather increased. And now, at this 
somewhat remote period, we have been moved, not, we trust, 
in the spirit of controversy, or of antagonism to the very re- 
spectable denomination to which its author is understood to 
belong, but solely in the interest of the truth, to give the sub- 
ject upon which it treats a careful and candid examination. 

All our investigations and inquiries, we are constrained to 
think, ought to be conducted in this spirit, and for this end; 
not for the sake of a victory to be gained over some opponent, 
but for the establishment of the truth; not for the upbuilding 
of our own religious party or denomination, but to ascertain 
what is taught in the word of God interpreted by sound reason 
and an enlightened philosophy. Were this rule always ob- 
served, if our theological differences were not thus wholly 
obliterated, the odium theologicum, the intense denominational 
bitterness which has disgraced the past, and brought a just 
reproach on our common Christianity, but which is now so 
happily waning, would be most effectually removed; and if as 
Christians we were still compelled to differ in some things, it 
would be not as enemies occupying hostile camps, but as 
friends of a cause alike common and dear, and with mutual 
respect and confidence. 

The author of this lecture is the Dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, which is understood to be under 
the auspices of the Methodists. How far the lecture repre- 
sents the prevalent views of that large and influential denomi- 
nation, we are not able tosay. Very sure, however, we are, 
from personal conversation with ministers belonging to it, that 
it by no means represents its universal sentiment, but only that 
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of a section, greater or less, which for the want of a better 
term, and without the least invidiousness, may be called “ The 
Holiness Party.” It may also be allowed to be more or less in 
accord with the views of a much smaller party in some of the 
other denominations who are the advocates of what they are 
pleased to call ‘The Higher Life,” and with those of persons of 
a mystical tendency generally. 

The title of this lecture, we have said, is “The Christian 
Consciousness—its apologetical value.” Its real drift would, 
in our judgment, have been more accurately expressed had the 
last clause been made to read, “ its revealing power.” For pre- 
cisely that is what its author is endeavoring to establish—the 
power of Christian consciousness to give us immediate knowl. 
edge of Christian truth—truth objective to ourselves. There 
are two parties among Christian apologists, he tells us—these 
are his own words—‘“the one aiming to produce belief; the 
other knowledge ;” “not knowledge through likelihoods, rea- 
sonablenesses, arguments, evidences,” but direct “ spiritual 
cognitions.” The Christian, he claims, may and ought, iot 
only to believe the truth on good and substantial evidence, but 
also, through the workings of his Christian consciousness, to 
know it; to know it directly, as by an immediate intuition or 
insight. 

In order that an intelligent conclusion may be arrived at 
in reference to this high claim, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine the real office or scope of that power or faculty of the 
mind which is wont to be designated by the term conscious- 
ness. For Christian consciousness is obviously none other 
than that power or faculty of the mind in Christians employed 
upon Christian themes. T'o suppose it to be anything else 
would clearly imply the acquisition of an entirely new faculty 
or sense on becoming a Christian ; in other words, the remodel- 
ing of our essential human nature; which would be subversive 
of all established views of the real design of Christianity. 
When, then, and how far, is consciousness to be relied on to 
give us accurate knowledge, or a true representation of things? 
A complete answer to this question could not, certainly, fail to 
place the matter in hand beyond all controversy. And it is 
for the want of a definite understanding with himself on this 
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most vital point, we cannot but think, that the author of this 
lectare has been betrayed into a course of reasoning which the 
religious world, if it does not pronounce it extravagant, will 
still be slow to adopt. 

Consciousness, has usually been defined by philosophic 
thinkers as the notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions. That is the old and long-accepted definition of it. If now 
this definition is to be allowed, the scope of consciousness as a 
revealing or knowing power will be very easily determined. 
In noticing the mind’s operations, a knowledge of the fact of 
those operations, and of their contents, is clearly given. And 
that is about all that is given: unless it be the implied fact of 
our personality, and of the mind itself asin an active state. In 
being conscious of the mind’s acts, we must obviously be con- 
scious, at the same time, both of the mind’s actual existence 
and of its activity. But the knowledge of any other facts, 
such as the accordance of these operations with objective truth 
or reality, consciousness alone, under this view of it, cannot 
clearly be supposed to give us. For that, the codperation of 
other codrdinate powers or faculties of the mind will be requisite. 

More recent investigations of philosophers, however, espe- 
cially of Sir William Hamilton, have somewhat enlarged the 
scope of consciousness in this direction. When our mental 
operations stand connected with sensible perceptions, it is now 
conceded that consciousness gives us the knowledge, not only 
of the fact of these operations and their contents, but also of 
the reality of the objects themselves about which these percep- 
tions are employed. My eyes are cast upon a book lying upon 
the table, for example; I handle it; I peruseits pages. Of all 
this I am conscious; and in this very consciousness I am fur- 
nished, not only with the knowledge of the mental acts implied, 
but also with the further knowledge that the book before me 
is no shadow or delusion, but a veritable reality. And pre- 
cisely so must it be allowed to be with all the other movements 
of the mind which spring from, or are connected with, sensible 
objects. In these movements of the mind, under these condi- 
tions, consciousness becomes to us the source of immediate 
knowledge as to the actual existence of the objects to which 
they are directed, or about which they are employed. 
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But this thing obviously has its limits. It cannot be pressed 
beyond the domain of our sensible perceptions. It cannot be 
carried over into the vast sweep of the imaginative or discur. 
sive faculty. Our thoughts are absolutely boundless in their 
range. They may be employed upon any number of impossi- 
ble things; upon the stars which may be supposed to lie be- 
yond the bounds of scientific research; or upon the inhabi- 
tants of the planet Jupiter. But the mere consciousness that 
the mind has had to do with these things cannot be supposed 
to give us the knowledge of their actual existence. And the 
reasopr is, that we have neither had, nor, in the nature of the 
case, can have any veritable perception of them. Of these 
and like things consciousness can obviously give us no reliable 
information beyond the bare fact that as images they have 
passed through the mind. Their substantiality it cannot give 
us. That is a question to be determined by quite another 
power or faculty of the mind, viz: the understanding or the 
reason. It is on that, in concert or codperation with the con- 
sciousness and not on consciousness alone, that we are to rely 
for the knowledge of all things which fall without the compass 
of our sensible perceptions. 

It will be perceived that we are here dealing solely with ob- 
jective truth or reality. Doubtless there are certain subjective 
truths, such as right and wrong, the knowledge of which comes 
to us through the consciousness of moral perceptions, very 
much as the knowledge of objective truth or reality comes to 
us through the consciousness of our sensible perceptions; and 
the one must be allowed to be quiie as reliable as the other. 
But the knowledge gained through the consciousness of moral 
perceptions, it is to be remembered, is by no means peculiar to 
the Christian; unless it be in the clearness and vigor with 
which it is grasped. In itself, it is only that which is common 
to humanity generally by virtue of its inherent powers. 

If these reasonings and conclusions are to be allowed—and 
it is difficult to see how, on a careful study of ourselves, they 
can be avoided—then it follows, that consciousness of its own 
mere motion—the consciousness of even the most advanced 
Christian—can give us no reliable information as to the exist- 


ence of a personal God; or, on the supposition or proof of 
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his existence, of his personal relations to us, or his personal 
communications with us, which is the special design of this 
lecture to establish. The Infinite One is not subjective, but 
objective to us. He cannot be perceived by the senses. His 
form we cannot see; his voice we cannot hear. No mortal 
eye hath seen him, or can see him and live. All reliable knowl- 
edge concerning him must therefore come to us subject to the 
same conditions that are imposed upon every other species 
of objective truth. 

Will it be claimed that the Christian, by virtue of his high 
calling, is endowed with a spiritual perception analogous to the 
sensible and the moral, by which the Divine Person and opera- 
tions may be discerned? The Apostle Paul does certainly 
speak of things which are spiritually discerned; thus clearly 
implying what may be termed a spiritual discernment. But 
what does he mean by that? Does he refer to any new power 
or faculty of the mind obtained through the new birth? Can 
anything be fairly understood more than this, that a truly spir- 
itual state of mind, which is the invariable result of a genuine 
religious experience, fits us for a more careful and candid ex- 
amination of truth, and consequently for a readier and better 
appreciation of it? In other words, that it puts us into a more 
receptive state. Any broader interpretation of the language 
certainly savors of extravagance. 

But it may be said, as it is often said, that faith takes the 
place of sight in matters of this sort; becomes to us the medi- 
um through which the invisible God is revealed to conscious- 
ness. This high claim for it has been very distinctly put forth 
by a distinguished divine,* the echoes of whose stirring elo- 
quence have but just been hushed by death. “ Faith,” says he, 
“is an immediate sensing power, to which God may be as truly 
known, as we know the distinct existence of objects perceived 
by the eye.” Now faith unquestionably contains a wonderful 
power of bringing invisible things near, and of clothing them 
with reality to the mind ; so that for all the high purposes of 
influencing, moving us, they are quite as good as if they were 
teal. But does that make them real? To answer that ques- 
tion, the fact need only he recalled that the human mind is 

* Dr. Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects. Ser. v1. 
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subject to delusions; that multitudes of things have been 
firmly believed in, which upon a more careful examination have 
been shown to have never had any substantial reality. Chris. 
tian faith—a loving, filial trust in a redeeming God—is doubt. 
less productive of great and glorious results in human experi- 
ence. It brings God near to thought and feeling; it opens the 
heart to the incoming of his life-giving Spirit; thus filling us 
with love, joy, peace, hope—results which we unhesitatingly 
ascribe to him upon whom our faith fastens. And in the con- 
scious knowledge of these blessed results, we, in the fervor of 
our grateful appreciation of them, seem to know directly him 
from whom they come. The one is freely taken for the other; 
or rather the two are confounded, and so the one is seen in the 
other. This is clearly the error of the distinguished divine 
alluded to. In his sermon on this subject, he speaks of this 
holy experience as implying an immediate discovery of God; 
of God and God’s love revealed in the soul as one and the same, 
whereas, the two are plainly distinct as cause and effect. When 
therefore, the knowledge of God thus gained, through these 
gracious experiences, comes to be subjected to a more careful 
inspection and analysis, it is stripped at once of all its supposed 
immediateness, and resolved into a simple inference from the 
welcome spiritual condition in which we consciously find our- 
selves. Such a condition we are constrained to conclude, could 
have come from none but God himself. And that is all there 
is of it. Anything beyond is certainly more the fruit of imag- 
ination than of fact. 

But because the door to the knowledge of the invisible God is 
thus, by the very fact of his invisibility, closed to human con- 
sciousness, does it follow that we are doomed to remain in abso- 
lute ignorance of him? By no means. It simply follows that 
he is not to be known in this way. Doubtless there are other 
avenues of the mind through which he may reveal himself to 
us; if not as directly, yet certainly quite as surely, and with 
quite as deep a conviction. There is, for example, our moral 
nature. Deep down in our inmost being, there is implanted a 
sense of our accountability. What is the meaning of that? 
what the natural, if not necessary, inference from it? Is it 
not that there must be some one to whom we are accountable ? 
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Does not the one logically suggest the other? And thus, 
starting with a simple conscious fact, we are conducted by a 
single step of reasoning up to the knowledge of the great fun- 
damental truth we are seeking. Or if outward nature be inter- 
rogated ; these visible things, of which consciousness furnishes 
the reality, by the very order and design everywhere displayed 
in them, proclaim to us, in no doubtful terms, the cunning 
hand of a designer. And so if God’s operations upon our 
hearts be the subject of inquiry; the knowledge of them as 
coming from him is obtained in the same way. Of the blessed 
results of these divine operations, as seen in the new aims and 
purposes found astir within us, we are directly conscious. 
We know them with the same certainty that we know our- 
selves. But their origin is quite a different thing. Evidently 
these results are not beyond our unaided capacity, viewed sim- 
ply as free moral agents. And yet they seem to be beyond the 
ordinary outcome of our fallen human nature; by which a sus- 
picion is awakened that they are to be traced to a higher source 
—a suspicion which finds abundant confirmation in the re- 
vealed word. Now the knowledge thus gained, it is to be con- 
fessed, is not quite so immediate as if coming through a single 
act of consciousness. But who will undertake to say that it is 
any the less real? Does it not come to us with a like author- 
ity, and commanding a like reception ? 

It is to be conceded that present popular speech seems to 
indicate a different philosophy. The use of the phrase “ con- 
sciousness of God,” is becoming quite common with some of 
our best speakers and writers; from which it is not altogether 
unnatural to infer that a complete knowledge of him may 
come to us solely through the employment of that one faculty 
of the mind. But popular speech, it is to be remembered, does 
not by any means always observe philosophic accuracy. It is 
in too much haste for that. And so it seizes upon a part, and 
makes that do duty for the whole; leaving it for common sense, 
or a more patient analysis to furnish the missing link. In the 
case before us, consciousness is so obviously the starting point 
and main element in coming to a knowledge of God, that it 
may be permitted, in a popular and loose way, to say, that we 
are conscious of him. But to do that when absolute accuracy 
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is sought becomes misleading. To meet that high demand, 
the intermediate step of the reason, by which consciusness con- 
nects us with him, needs to be taken into the account. 

Quite a novel way of bringing the invisible God directly 
within the sphere of consciousness has been broached by an 
eminent writer in a recent number of the Princeton Review.* 
He starts out with the postulate, that “ the non-ego, or objec. 
tive, is always a co-agent in giving existence to every mental 
state.” Of course, then, it is requisite to the existence of con- 
sciousness. Without the one, the other at best can be nothing 
more than “a bare faculty devoid of contents,” like the eye in 
the absence of light. But the non-ego, or objective, he goes 
on to say, “cannot give that which it does not itself possess,” 
And as mere outward nature obviously does not possess self. 
consciousness, it follows that in order to furnish a satisfactory 
account for this within us, an original, unconditioned self-con- 
sciousness without must be presupposed ; which is but another 
name for God. ‘The consciousness of God,” he is conse- 
quently enabled to affirm, “enters thus inseparably into the 
consciousness of self as a hidden background.” 

Now whatever else may be said of this speculation, it cer- 
tainly fails to bring God very near to us. It is too far fetched 
for that. His existence is not flashed upon the mind like a 
self-evident truth. On the contrary, we are only led up to 
him, or if the writer will have it, made conscious of him, as 
the result of a most elaborate reasoning; and therefore the 
rea] demand of consciousness is not fairly met. Besides, the 
reasoning itself, with all due deference to this eminent writer, 
we venture to suggest, is sadly defective. It seems to assume, 
that the mind can be brought into a state of consciousness, 
through contact with outward nature, without being at the 
same time conscious of itself; in other words, that there may 
be a knower, actually knowing, without knowing that it knows, 
and only coming to know that it knows through the interven- 
tion of a third, or self-knowing factor. But the point thus 
quietly assumed certainly needs proof. It is by no means self- 
evident, but directly the reverse. If there is anything in 
which we are accustomed to rest with absolute assurance, it is 

* Professor Fisher, July number, 1882, p. 34. 
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this—that the mind in coming into a state of consciousness, is 
of necessity aware of its own existence—knows itself as that 
which is conscious. And if that be allowed, what becomes of 
the fine-spun theory we are considering’? Must it not fall to 
the ground by its own weight, and the bold conclusion to 
which the writer so confidently comes, that “ we are conscious 
of God in a more intimate sense than we are conscious of finite 
things” be wholly disallowed ? 

The philosophy by which we are to be guided in our inves- 
tigations of the subject in hand, then, is not that which con- 
nects us directly with God through the consciousness, but that 
which brings him within the sphere of our knowledge by a 
route somewhat more circuitous. 

Is it said that this is mere human philosophy, and therefore 
not to be allowed to dominate our conclusions? In reply, it 
may be said, that if true—conformed to the obvious facts of 
our mental constitution—it is also divine. For all truth is 
divine in this sense—that it is thus in harmony with the very 
nature of things as they came forth from the hand of their 
Creator. But be that as it may; it is certainly the philosophy 
of Inspiration. On what grounds does the Apostle Paul, in 
the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans, make his bold 
arraignment of the whole heathen world for their ignorance of 
the true God? Is it because they had wilfully shut their eyes 
against the clear revelation of him in their own consciousness ? 
Had that been his view of the case, how easy and natural 
would it have been for him to say so. But no; instead of 
that, he simply makes his appeal to outward nature, and 
charges them with refusing, or neglecting to recognize him as 
he is there displayed. “For,” says he, “the invisible things of 
him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made, even his everlasting 
power and divinity, that they may be without excuse.” (New 
Version.) It is also the philosophy of our Lord himself. 
When, in his conversation with Nicodemus, he undertakes to 
explain the subtle influences by which we are renewed, what 
are the tests given for their recognition? Is Nicodemus re- 
ferred at once to his own immediate consciousness in proof 
that these influences came directly from God? Is he not 
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rather referred to their perceived results in proof of that? 
What else can be made of the significant metaphor employed: 
“‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit?” As if he 
had said: “The results of the Spirit’s operations you may 
know, just as you know the effects of the wind; but these 
blessed operations themselves you can no more know directly 
than you can see the wind.” 

The great fundamental principles by which this matter is to 
be determined being thus settled, we flatter ourselves that we 
are prepared to enter somewhat more intelligently upon an 
examination of the peculiar views of the lecturer respecting it; 
to inquire whether, as he so confidently affirms, the Christian 
consciousness is competent of itself to give us immediate 
knowledge of God, and of the operations of his Spirit upon 
our hearts. 

These views, it ought to be said in all fairness, do not pro- 
fess to be based on any particular philosophy. It is not phi- 
losophy, but the Bible, to which an appeal is made. And yet 
in substantiating these views from the Scriptures, it is evident 
that those tests, call them philosophical or otherwise, to which 
the true interpretation of all language, that of the sacred Word 
not excepted, must be subject, cannot be ignored. That Word 
has confessedly been addressed to humanity for its enlighten- 
ment; and that it may accomplish that high end, it must ob- 
viously conform itself to the evident laws on which the 
human mind has been constructed. On any other view of it, 
it must certainly become useless or misleading: in other words, 
no revelation at all. 

Coming then to the lecture itself, what do we find to con- 
vince us that the invisible God and his operations upon the 
heart may be directly known through consciousness? Why, 
simply this: certain deep sayings of our Lord, and of his disci 
ples, in respect to the intimacy subsisting between them and 
the Father—these, together with such an interpretation put 
upon them as in his estimation may best subserve his purpose 
That is absolutely all there is in the argument of the lecture, if 
argument it may be called; unless it be the added assertion 
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that whatever was true of them may also occur in the experience 
of all devout persons in every age of the world. Our Lord, for 
example, expresses the utmost confidence in his union with the 
Father: “I in him, and he in me;” in having been sent forth 
by him, and in exercising a joint agency with him: “The 
words which I speak, I speak not of myself, but the Father 
which dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” And very much 
else of the same import, all of which it is quietly assumed was 
known by him directly and solely through the revelations of 
his consciousness. No special argument is employed to justify 
such an interpretation, but it is taken for granted; as a point 
universally admitted, and therefore needing no proof. Was 
there ever a more glaring case of the petiwo principii, or beg- 
ging the question? How does he know that in coming toa 
knowledge of these things, our Lord’s consciousness was alone 
concerned? Is it, tn ipsissimis verbis, so stated in the inspired 
record?’ Whence, then, the authority for this monstrous 
assumption? For any thing that appears, the knowledge in 
question may have come to our Lord in the ordinary way 
through the continued operation of more than one faculty of 
the mind; and therefore not as the immediate revelation of 
consciousness. Is it said, that by reason of his higher or divine 
nature in union with the human, his power of perception God- 
ward may have been so enlarged as to have widened the scope 
of his consciousness to the extent claimed? Be it so. His 
consciousness, then, can certainly be no criterion of ours. Be- 
cause he, with his higher nature, can be directly conscious of 
God and of communications from him, it by no means follows 
that the same is possible to us in our lower sphere. To affirm 
that would clearly be to put ourselves on an equality with him; 
to exalt our poor, limited human nature to the dignity and 
compass of the divine; to rob him of the very grounds on 
which he was wont to base his peculiar oneness with the Father. 

And in like manner, if the utterances of the apostles be 
scanned, the same conclusion as to the sources of their knowl- 
edge of unseen realities will be forced upon us. “Truly,” they 
afirm “our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ.” And with a like confidence do they speak of 
being “in Christ.” How was this confidence obtained? Is it 

VOL. VI. 51 
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necessary to suppose, with our lecturer, that it came to them as 
a direct cognition given through the consciousness alone? May 
it not have come to them indirectly, or mediately through the 
ordinary processes of the understanding, in concert and con. 
junction with the consciousness? Is any intimation, much less 
any assertion to the contrary, given in their writings? or can 
any thing of the kind be made out by any fair interpretation of 
their language? By what authority, then, is this high claim 
concerning them supported? There are certainly some things 
in the writings of the apostle Paul which would seem to mili- 
tate against it. In giving directions about a certain perplexing 
matter that had arisen in the church, for example, we find him 
expressing himself,’ not with the absolute confidence which 
consciousness must always be supposed to give, but modestly, 
cautiously, as if, after all, there might be the possibility of a 
mistake. ‘‘T think,” says he, “that I have the Spirit.” Now if 
an inspired apostle felt constrained to speak thus concerning 
his knowledge of the Spirit’s operations upon his mind, with 
how much greater diffidence does it become us to speak of what 
we may suppose to be similar operations upon our minds? 
Most distinctly are we told that many false spirits are abroad 
in the world, against whose evil machinations we are solemnly 
warned—But how are they to be avoided? Is it by simply 
giving heed to our consciousness of their presence and of their 
malignant character? Is it not rather by trying them with all 
possible tests to ascertain whether they be of God? All of 
which is obviously inconsistent with the idea of absolute, imme 
diate knowledge of them given in the consciousness. The 
apostle John is, if possible, still more explicit. In his first 
epistle, he is discussing this very question as to how it is that 
we come to the knowledge of God. Is it, according to him, 
through consciousness alone? Nay, verily; but through obedi- 
ence. “Hereby know we that we know him,” are his words, “if 
we keep his commandments. He that saith ‘I know him,’ and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him.” 

But we shall be met here by the acknowledged fact of inspi- 
ration: ‘“‘Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” And were they not conscious of these move 
ments upon their minds? Doubtless they were, since these 
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movements fell within the domain of the mind’s activity. But 
were they conscious of the Holy Ghost himself? That is the 
only question with which we are now concerned. Unquestion- 
ably they somehow came to know, or to be persuaded that this 
Divine Agent was the prime mover in the matter. But is it 
necessary to suppose that this knowledge or persuasion came 
directly through the consciousness? Certainly there were 
other ways through which it might have come to them. But 
granting all that is claimed—that those inspired men were 
directly conscious of the inspiring Spirit. What follows? 
Why, simply that the thing is possible; that the invisible 
God can, and perhaps will, under certain extraordinary circum- 
stances, and for certain high ends, reveal himself thus to the 
human consciousness. But does that furnish any warrant for 
the conclusion that this is his ordinary method of communica- 
ting with his children? To suppose that, would clearly be to 
subvert all our established ideas of inspiration; to make one 
Christian just as truly inspired as another, and thus to reduce 
the authority of the written word to the level of the cradest 
utterances of the hu-~blest believer. 

So much, then, fer the argument, if such it is to be consid- 
ered, by which this peculiar doctrine is sought to be main- 
tained. To a mind versed in this kind of studies, it is not, it 
must be confessed, very convincing. 

It only remains to examine the apologetical value of tlie 
consciousness claimed, on the supposition that the claim is well 
founded. Its value in this direction is boldly affirmed in the 
lecture to be very great; for the purpose of bringing pagans 
and unbelievers to the acknowledgment of the Christian faith, 
far surpassing all other considerations. Can this high position 
be sustained ? 

Now my consciousness may readily be admitted to have a 
certain value to me personally, in evidence of a given truth. 
But since it is hidden away in the secret chambers of my own 
bosom, entirely beyond the inspection of others, it is not easy 
to see just how it is to be made available for their conviction. 
The difficulty is to certify them of it, or of its correspondence 
with objective reality. A person affirms, for example, that he 
is conscious of “ the sweet influence of the Pleiades,” or of “the 
loosening of the bands of Orion.’ Now I may be ready to 
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allow that he is sincere in this—that he really believes what he 
affirms. But when he proceeds to connect his consciousness of 
these things with a certain system of astronomy, and calls 
upon me, because of his alleged consciousness, to give my as- 
sent to that system, is that demand to be accounted reasonable, 
and must it be granted? Although his sincerity may not be 
questioned, must his alleged facts, on the simple ground of his 
assumed consciousness, be admitted, or the conclusions drawn 
from them allowed? Because no veritable perception of these 
things could ever have been had, and consequently no real con. 
sciousness of them, must not the matter rather be dismissed 
at once as an amiable delusion? What else can I say, but 
that the man has evidently mistaken the vagaries of his own 
mind for actual realities? And so his argument, thus based, 
goes for naught ; becomes to me of absolutely no value. 

On this point we beg leave to quote a few sentences from an 
article by Prof. Francis L. Patton, in a recent number of the 
Princeton Review.* ‘It is impossible,” says Prof. Patton, “to 
make our certitude the basis of argument with others. The 
strongest reasons for our convictions are not always those of 
which we can make the most use in dealing with other minds.... 
It is difficult, apparently, for some to realize that fair debate 
between believers and unbelievers must proceed on the basis of 
common intellectual conditions. .... To support a position bya 
subjectivity that begs the whole question in dispute, is simply 
to argue unfairly..... For himself, and in foro conscientic, the 
individual Christian may and does decide, in addition to external 
evidence, by the witness of the Spirit; but when he appears ia 
debate, and aims at convincing another mind, he must make 
use of the canons of certitude that other men employ.” 

And of very much the same import are the words of Dr. 
Ebrard in the introduction to his recent able work on Apolo 
getics, as quoted by Prof. H. B. Smith.t “It is a matter of 
course,” says Dr. Ebrard, “that Apologetics cannot bring to 
these investigations any axioms borrowed from revelation, and 
theology, but can only appeal to the facts of self-consciousness 
and of native rational knowledge belonging to man as man, 
We do not prove idem per idem; this were illogical and objet 


* Jan. 1882, p. 108. 
+ Lectures on Apologetics, Appendix, pp. 156-7. 
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tionable. To take for granted a knowledge of Christian truth, 
to pre-suppose a consciousness shaped by Christianity, and then 
to analyze that consciousness, this is not Apologetics.” And 
again: “In dealing with objectors, it is necessary tocome down 
to their ground, to their arena; to ignore all axioms borrowed 
from Christianity itself, so as to lead them e concessis ad absur- 
dum ; to make it evident that their own assumptions and in- 
ferences are false and perverse even on the ground of their own 


This evidently is wise and to the point. The Christian con- 
sciousness, whatever it may be allowed to be, or of whatever 
value to the person possessing it, can evidently never be made 
of any practical avail in convincing unbelievers of the truth of 
Christianity. It is too recondite for that. It presents no com- 
mon ground on which the disputants may meet, and on which 
the argument may proceed, and therefore must be ruled out. 

Conclusive as this argument must be confessed to be, there is 
still another which, just because it is more practical, is to the 
average mind far more convincing. The great mass of men are 
not much given to reflection; and therefore arguments which 
make their appeal to this faculty are not very effective with 
them. They reason rather, for the most part, from facts which 
fall directly under their own observation, and which, therefore, 
are easily comprehended. Principles they do not, indeed, wholly 
ignore ; but it is from palpable perceived results as they occur 
in actual life, that their conclusions are mostly drawn. Chris- 
tianity itself forms no exception. By this short practical test 
isitinvariably judged. The very best apology for the Christian 
faith during all these centuries has been acknowledged to be its 
benign and salutary influence upon those who have embraced 
it. Its obvious tendency has been, not only to improve and 
elevate the individual, but also to raise the tone of society ; to 
transform the lowest barbarism into the highest patterns of civi- 
lization and refinement. And this has been its recommenda- 
tion; this an important element of its power over the popular 
mind. Had it been otherwise, had it brought with it wherever 
it came an evident blight and a curse, few would have been 
found to do it reverence ; few to give it even a passing examin- 
ation. And what is true of Christianity as a whole, is also 
true of each of its cardinal doctrines. Their general reception 
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depends largely upon their perceived bearing upon human 
character and human destiny. 

On this plain, practical ground, then, let the apologetical 
value of this alleged Christian consciousness be determined, 
It has been claimed by some as a personal experience. Hag 
its obvious effect upon their character and conduct been such 
as to commend Christianity to the average mind? Or has it, 
on the other hand, been so disastrous, and sometimes so shock. 
ing, as to create decidedly the opposite impression? The first 
thing about it is its obvious tendency to create and foster an 
overweening self-confidence and self-conceit. Its own findings 
are supposed to be ultimate. Outside of itself it admits of no 
cerroboration, no verification, but is content with simple asser. 
tion. It affirms that it knows that communications have been 
received directly from God, and that is the end of it. Now 
since ‘to err is human,” common to even the best; common 
to them, not only as to outward facts, but quite as much as to 
the hidden promptings of their mental operations, it certainly 
is not difficult to see, that such a claim for even the Christian 
consciousness must be not a little dangerous. It obviously 
contains the possibility of delusion. How are we to be certi- 
fied against such a result ? how assured that the person’s own 
wayward fancy or mental hallucinations, honest or pious as he 
may be allowed to be, have not been mistaken for the divine 
communications alleged? And in the absence of any such 
certification, who can rationally be expected to admit the trath 
or reality of the allegation? Its value, under these circum: 
stances, for any purpose, must certainly be confessed to be not 
very appreciable. 

But we need not be confined to possibilities. Possibility, in 
this matter, is not unfrequently turned into reality. The 
thing feared actually comes to pass. Under the confident per 
suasion of a conscious divine impulse or command all sorts of 
religious extravagance are perpetrated. It is, as everybody 
knows, the very Pandora’s box of fanaticism; and the shapes 
of evil that are seen to issue from it are most hideous. The 
pages of Christian history are all black with the recital of the 
foul deeds that have been wrought in its name. Scarcely a 
crime in the dark catalogue of wrong doing is there, assassin 
tion not excepted, which has not been instigated by it, and 
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‘sought to be shielded under it. Every command of the deca- 
logue has it boldly set aside; thus making the Infinite One 
contradict himself and belie his own clearly revealed character. 
And can that which is fruitful in such results be expected to 
command the confidence and homage of rational men? Will 
it be likely to propitiate Pagans and unbelievers towards the 
Christian faith, when made an essential part of it? The an- 
swer to that question does not certainly require the wisdom of 
a Solomon. 

Is it alleged that these results are exceptional? As much 
as that may be allowed: since by no means every one has the 
courage of his opinions; the courage to carry out his theories 
to their logical conclusions. In most persons, when their the- 
ories are erratic, the moral forces within and around them are 
too strong to admit of that. And so it comes to pass, that a 
direct conscious personal communication with the invisible 
God may be believed in without any serious shock to the in- 
terests of practical morality. In the case of very many good 
Christians, it doubtless remains a comparatively harmless delu- 
sion. But does it therefore follow that it is to be thrust for- 
ward into the very front rank of the Christian evidences? as 
the one great argument “for bringing Pagans and unbelievers 
to the acknowledgment of the Christian faith?” Non tat 
auxilio, nec defensoribus istis. The Christian religion, we can- 
not but think, is far more honored in the neglect, than in the 
employment of such arguments. 

A certain German philosopher, it is said, once claimed to 
have evolved from his inner consciousness a hippopotamus; 
and so became the laughing stock of all his acquaintances. 
Scarcely less ridiculous, we cannot but think, must any one 
become, who should seriously undertake, for the enlighten- 
ment of a benighted and unbelieving world, to evolve from the 
same hidden source, the momentous scheme of the Christian 
religion: or even the evidences by which it is commended to 
other minds. However conducive to his own edification such 
an operation might be allowed to be, it could hardly prove 
available for that high end to anybody else. The attempt, 
therefore, is not to be encouraged. 
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ArticLteE VI.—A STUDY OF COGNITION. 


THE problem of cognition is the primary problem in philos. 
ophy; not only because what we know with absolute certainty 
must furnish the basis for all speculative thinking concerning 
mind, by means of which a philosophy is constructed, but also 
because cognition is the primary manifestation of the mind’s 
energy. 

The solution of the problem requires a careful examination 
of cognition in general, in order to determine what is essential 
to a cognitive act; and a careful discrimination between cogni- 
tions a priori and a posteriori, that we may know what adventi- 
tions to either or both, makes them to differ. Such a discrim- 
ination demands an accurate determination of the necessary 
antecedents and conditions, together with the objects of both @ 
priori and a posterior’ cognitions. 

In making an examination of any mental phenomena we are 
dependent upon the revelations of consciousness; it is desira- 
ble, therefore, at the outset, to determine what consciousness is, 
and what is the object of its activity. Since consciousness is 
in no way dependent upon sensation and sense-perception, it is 
a power of immediate knowing; since there is no recognition of 
the act of consciousness, it is, necessarily, a faculty of uncon- 
scious knowing; since it is the condition of experience, it must 
itself transcend experience. Sir William Hamilton denies that 
consciousness is a cognitive power, but he denies this solely be- 
cause making it a cognitive faculty, is to suppose that there is 
knowledge of which we are unconscious; and while he denies, 
he finds himself always compelled to speak of consciousness in 
cognitive terms; and this for the reason, that having separated 
from consciousness the idea of cognition, he found himself un- 
able to attach any idea whatever to the word, save as it relates 
to the object of the mental act and not to the act itself. We 
find then that consciousness is a power of immediate uncon- 
scious knowing; it remains to enquire concerning the object of 
its activity. If we make the object the ego, a serious difficulty 
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at once confronts us, the ego is a somewhat in which arise, or 
to which belong, certain phenomena. Now there exists in the 
mind not only a notion of a somewhat underlying these partic- 
ular phenomena, but a notion of a somewhat underlying all 
phenomena whatever ; if this notion of substance as the neces- 
sary substratum of phenomena is the apprehension of a real 
necessity and not a mere delusion, then we must infer a faculty 
of the mind by which it knows, that phenomena cannot exist 
without substance as their substratum; but this is a general 
cognition, the apprehension of a universal truth, and can only 
become particular through the apprehension of individual phe- 
nomena. 

We cannot refer the general cognition to consciousness, for 
consciousness concerns itself with a particular, i. e. with the 
ego, or its determinations; nor can we refer the cognition of 
the particular, that is the ego, to a faculty distinct from that 
which concerns itself with the general, for the apprehension of 
the universal necessity of substance as a substratum for phe- 
nomena, together with the cognition of the particular phenom- 
ena is sufficient to account for the knowledge of the particular 
substance. We are, therefore, compelled to find the object of 
consciousness in the determinations of the ego. But the activ- 
ity of consciousness is itself a determination of the ego, and if 
we suppose an act of recognition for the act of consciousness, 
we must suppose another still for this later act of recognition, 
or it must be accepted as a determination of the ego of which 
we are unconscious; there is no escape, we are compelled either 
to admit that there are determinations of the ego of which we 
are unconscious, or to maintain an infinite series of re-cognitions 
for every act of consciousness, rejecting the infinite series we 
conclude that the object of consciousness is a part and a part 
only of the determinations of the ego. The definition of con- 
sciousness thus completed becomes: a power of immediate 
unconscious cognition of a part of the determinations of the 
ego. 

The existence of ego itself and of those of its determinations 
not directly cognized by consciousness, is known through a 
reflective process of the mind. To illustrate: an act of @ poste- 
riori cognition is recognized by consciousness; the mind which 
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has arrived at that stage in which its own activities become its 
object, reflects: “I know; I know that I know; I could not 
know that I know, without power to cognize my own mental 
activities.” The result of this process is the knowledge of the 
existence of the power which we term consciousness. Since 
this reflective process proceeds in consciousness (for a reflective 
process is always a voluntary process, and volition concerns 
itself with what is consciously known), we find ourselves indi- 
reclly dependent upon the latter for the revelation of the exist- 
ence of those determinations which it does not directly cognize, 

The existence of the ego itself is known through a reflective 
process, which connects the mental phenomena recognized by 
consciousness, by the general law of substance, with a some- 
what underlying them. And thus consciousness is found to 
be the sole authority under which we investigate mind and by 
which we construct a philosophy of the same. In order, there- 
fore, to determine what is essential to a cognitive act, it be- 
comes necessary to examine cognitions given in consciousness, 
A reflective process of the mind affords an opportunity for such 
an examination. The one used as an illustration consists of 
three affirmations; in the first “I know,” is affirmed the exist- 
ence in the mind of the result of a cognitive act; the basis of 
this affirmation is the recognition by consciousness of the cog- 
nitive act and its result; in the second, ‘I know that I know,” 
the result of the recognition is affirmed, the basis of this second 
affirmation cannot be the direct cognition of the recognitive act 
of the mind, for no direct cognition is possible, it is rather an 
apprebension, that distinct objects of cognition require distinct 
cognitive acts. These objects of cognition are known to be 
distinct, because the first cognitive act being the object of the 
second must be logically antecedent to it. The mental process 
is as follows: by a cognitive act of consciousness the mind per- 
ceives that it knows a somewhat, it infers from the law of caus- 
ality, an act of cognition to account for this perceived effect; 
but it also sees that this inferred act of cognition can only ac- 
count for the effect perceived and not for the perception of it, 
it must, therefore, still upon the basis of the law of causality, 
infer a second cognitive act to account for this perception, 
Thus the a priori cognition of the law of causality is found to 
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be the basis of the second affirmation. The basis of the third, 
“JT could not know that I know, without power to cognize my 
own mental activities,” is the same a priort cognition of the 
same law. 

In this reflective process each affirmation, while given in 
consciousness, is based upon a cognition, which is the result of a 
cognitive act wholly unrecognized by consciousness. The basis 
of the first, a re-cognitive act of consciousness, has previously 
been shown to be unrecognized by consciousness; and this 
showing establishes the fact that there are cognitive activities 
of the mind with which consciousness does not concern itself. 
That the cognition of the law of causality is one of these re- 
mains to be proven: the second affirmation of the process “I 
know that I know” is made by the mind with absolute cer- 
tainty, yet with no conscious apprehension of the basis of the 
affirmation ; and it is only by a voluntary effort that the mind 
discovers how it knows, what it so confidently affirms. -The 
child sees a change and looks for the cause, yet is wholly un- 
conscious of knowing that every change must have a cause; 
indeed its mind may be, and usually is, active for years in the 
discovery of individual causes, before it becomes consciously 
aware of knowing that every change must have a cause. The 
cognitve act of the mind is unrecognized by consciousness, and 
the result of the cognitive act, the apprehension of the causal 
law, exists in the mind as a basis for conscious mental activi- 
ties, for years before it is consciously apprehended as existing. 
Further, when consciousness reveals the existence of a cogni- 
tion of the causal law, it reveals it as a somewhat which has 
always existed in the mind, and never as a somewhat just come 
into being; in other words when the mind first becomes con- 
scious of knowing that every change must have a cause, it be- 
comes at the same time conscious of having always known it. 
These facts prove that the cognition of the causal] law, which is 
the basis of the second and third affirmations of the refiective 
process, is an unconscious cognition. 

From these examinations we find that while the cognitive 
activity of the mind in consciousness, and in the apprehension 
of the causal law, is in many respects similar, it differs in one 
important particular ; in consciousness the results of the cogni- 
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tive acts are, like the objects of the acts, transient, while in the 
cognition of the causal law, the result is, also like its object, 
permanent. From this fact we infer, that the a priori cognitive 
power of the mind is so perfectly adapted to the end for which 
it exists, that independent of any voluntary effort of mind, the 
results of its activity are permanent or transient, as the objects 
of its activity are permanent or transient. 

When the result of a cognitive act is permanent, it must be 
either a cognitive state, or a series of cognitive acts. When 
both the knowing subject and the known object are self ex- 
istent there can be no specific cognitive act, for such an act 
implies either, a time when the cognition which is the result 
of the cognitive act did not exist, or, an infinite series of cog- 
nitive acts. A series is a succession of beginnings and end- 
ings, each beginning and ending constitutes a part of the 
series ; that which begins and ends is finite, the parts of a 
series are finite parts; no addition of finite parts can ever con- 
stitute an infinite whole; a series is therefore necessarily 
finive, and an infinite series a contradiction of terms; an in- 
finite series of cognitive acts being impossible, we are com- 
pelled to believe that infinite cognition consists of a permanent 
cognitive state, without any specific cognitive act. If in infi- 
nite intelligence cognition consists of permanent cognitive 
states, without dependence upon cognitive acts, it may be ques- 
tioned whether in an intelligence which begins to be a specific 
cognitive act is necessary to produce a permanent cognitive 
state. Intelligence may exist knowing, but does intelligence 
come into being knowing or only with potentiality of knowing? 
This question cannot be answered with absolute certainty, but 
reasoning by analogy, we conclude that it begins to be with 
potentiality only; in the cognitions of consciousness we infer 
a specific cognitive act, for the reason, that the object of the 
cognition, and the cognitive state, both begin and end after the 
knowing subject begins to be; in conscious cognitions we are 
aware of the cognitive act which produces the cognitive state ; in 
these cases we necessarily infer that mind is constituted with po- 
tentiality of cognition, not cognizing. If then all cognitive 
states of finite intelligence, whose origin can be certainly deter- 
mined, are produced by specific cognitive acts, and if these pro- 
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ducing cognitive acts may be either recognized, or unrecognized, 
by consciousness, it may be inferred that a cognitive state which 
differs from these only in being permanent, and the perma- 
nence of which depends upon the power of the knowing sub- 
ject to continuously apprehend the existence of the permanent 
object, is also produced by a specific cognitive act. A specific 
cognitive act in a priori cognition is rendered still more probable 
by the fact that the finite mind’s cognitive power is a unit, the 
a priori being the primary method of its activity, while the 
a posterior? is a modified form of this same activity, the result 
of acertain limitation of the cognitive power, which will be 
considered hereafter; this fact of oneness requires us to believe 
that the method of activity is uniform where there is no evi- 
dence of difference. Again, the mind knows of no condition 
under which a priori cognitive activity takes place, if none 
exists this activity must be spontaneous; spontaneity involves 
necessity ; intelligence constituted with potentiality of a priori 
cognition must know the moment the knowing subject, and the 
object to be known, both exist; when this object is self-exist- 
ent, the cognitive act must take place as soon as the knowing 
subject begins tobe. Thus we find that the hypothesis of a 
specific cognitive act to produce a permanent cognitive state, in 
an intelligence which begins to be, fills all the requirements of 
known cognitive laws, and while this remains true we are war- 
ranted in assuming it to be the true hypothesis. 

From these investigations we learn, that there is nothing 
essential to a cognitive act, but a subject in which cognitive 
energy inheres, and an object of cognition; and that the a prv- 
ori activity of this cognitive energy is unconscious, spontane- 
ous and immediate, and without condition. 

If it be true that the a priori cognitive power of the mind 
requires no condition, but acts at once when both it and the 
object to be known come to be, then it follows that mind is 
constituted with power to spontaneously bring itself into cogni- 
tive relation with whatever it knows a priori. In conscious- 
ness it brings itself into relation with its own activitives; it 
brings itself into relation with abstract law, in the cognition of 
the laws of causality and substance. As mind knows abstract 
law it also knows space and time, the conditions of certain 
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classes of phenomena; it knows not only that space and time 
exist, but it also knows them as necessarily self-existent; it 
knows what they are, viz: pure conditions, and as such, them. 
selves not only unconditioned, but absolutely unconditionable, 
Mind then relates itself to space and time by cognition. Is 
any medium between the essence in which a power of cognition 
inheres, and abstract law, or space and time, pure conditions, 
possible ? 

If it be true that mind brings itself into relation with ab- 
stract law, pure conditions, and the phenomena of mind, simply 
by cognition, without any medium whatever, is any medium 
between the knowing mind and material phenomena required ? 
Certainly none would be were all cognition a priort. 

Cognitions are of two distinct classes, which may be dis- 
tinguished as primary and secondary: primary cognitions are 
those in which the object is itself known to exist; secondary, 
those in which the existence of the object is inferred, because 
the existence of some other thing, or things, is known. Alla 
priori cognitions are primary, but there are primary cognitions 
which are not a priort; that is, there are certain things which 
the mind knows in themselves, which it does not know at once, 
but for cognition of which it must wait, until certain relations 
are established between it and the object to be known. The 
reason for this is that finite mind is localized, or caused to abide 
at the nerve centers of a material organism, and limited to cog- 
nitive contact with these nerve centers. This assigning to 
mind a definite position in space affects its cognition of those 
things only which are themselves localized. All material phe- 
nomena are assigned positions in space; each individual finite 
mind has its own position, and is removed in space from every 
other; in consequence of this separation of each mind from 
every other, and of its removal from material phenomena in 
general, and in consequence of its being limited to cognitive 
contact with phenomena occurring at its own particular posi- 
tion, it must wait for cognition of all removed material phe- 
nomena, until certain relations are established between such 
phenomena, and the position in space with which it is in cog- 
nitive contact. These relations are established by producing, 
at that position material phenomena, related to the removed 
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phenomena. The process by which the related phenomena are 
produced is of necessity a purely material one, and as such 
need not be considered here. The mental act by which they 
are apprehended when produced, is exactly the same in kind 
as an @ priori act of cognition; it is unconscious, immediate, 
and spontaneous, and concerns itself not only with the pro- 
duced phenomena themselves, but also with their relations to 
the removed phenomena; but the activity in the cognition of 
the removed phenomena differs from a priori cognitive activity 
in that it depends upon some antecedent act of the mind, viz: 
the a priort cognition of the produced phenomena, and is recog- 
nized by consciousness. 

Thus the distinction between the two methods of the mind’s 
activity in primary cognition is clearly brought out; in a priort 
cognition the mind acts unconsciously, immediately and spon- 
taneously, when both it and the object to be known come to 
be: in @ posterior? it acts consciously, and the object to be 
known being removed in space from the position occupied by 
the mind, cognition cannot take place, until by a material pro- 
cess, material phenomena, related to the object, are produced 
at the given position, and apprehended both in themselves and 
in their relations. This latter method may, with propriety, be 
termed a posteriori, since it depends upon a previous cognition 
as its necessary antecedent; nor can the term be applied to all 
cognitions which are not a priori, without confusion, for these 
cognitions are of two distinct classes, primary and secondary, 
and are the result of the cognitive faculty working by two dis- 
tinct methods. 

The two methods, a priori and a posteriori, in their activity 
cover the whole ground of primary cognition; @ priori cogni- 
tions furnish the primary basis, and both a priori and a pos- 
teriori (here made equivalent to sense-perception), the occasions 
for secondary cognitions; these secondary cognitions are ar- 
rived at by means of reflective processes, which may consist of 
a single inference from a law known a priori, or of a series, 
more or less complicated, of inferences from laws, relations or 
conditions so known, from phenomena known a posteriori, or 
from secondary cognitions the result of previous reflective 
processes. 
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As mind brings itself into relation to space, time, and ab. 
stract law, at once and spontaneously, by its cognitive energy, 
so it brings itself into relation to the produced phenomena, as 
soon as they are produced; but with the removed phenomena, 
through the medium of the cognition of the produced phe. 
nomena and their relation to the removed phenomena. 

The localizing of mind, while it necessitates a distinct method 
of cognition, is not the primary limiting agency of the mind's 
cognitive power. Finite mind is constituted to know after the 
a priori, which is allied to the infinite method, those things, 
and those only, which are essential as a basis for reflective 
knowing. The exercise of the a priori cognitive power is also 
limited in consciousness; we are conscious of a part only of 
the mind’s activities. The economy of this limitation appears 
in the cognition of substance; substance may, probably does, 
exist out of relation to space, and must exist at the mind’s own 
position, but the power to apprehend it when so existing 
would be superfluous, so long as the miad knows the law of 
substance, and apprehends particular phenomena; it also 
appears in the analysis of the mind’s activity in the cognition 
of removed phenomena; did the mind apprehend consciously 
the produced phenomena, the attention would be divided be. 
tween two sets of phenomena, one representative of the other, 
and the result would be an apprehension of the removed phe- 
nomena less clearly defined. In the exercise of the a posteriori 
method of cognition, mind is limited in being localized ; it is 
limited to cognitive contact with that position in space at which 
it is caused to abide. Reflective cognition is by its nature 
limited. 

These three methods differ further in their degree of cer- 
tainty ; what is known after the a priori method, is known 
with absolute certainty, and no doubt ever arises concerning it, 
save speculative doubt; that after the a posterior’, which in- 
volves the a priori, with a modified certainty, that is the pro- 
duced phenomena, are apprehended exactly as produced, but 
whether they exactly represent the removed phenomena, de- 
pends upon the perfect working of the material organism by, 
and in, which, they are produced. Reflective cognitions, never 
absolutely certain, vary in their degree, as they are the result 
of a simple or complicated, a skillful or unskillful process. 
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Summing up the results of these investigations, we have, 

First: the essentials of a cognitive act, are a being in which 
cognitive energy inheres, and an object of cognition. 

Second: cognition is a priori when it is unconscious, imme- 
diate and spontaneous, and without condition. 

Third: consciousness is this cognitive energy, acting after 
the a priort method, and concerning itself with the activities of 
the being in which cognitive energy inheres. 

Fourth: cognitive activity is a posteriort when it requires as 
its necessary antecedent or condition, an a priord cognitive act ; 
this method becomes necessary as the result of limiting the 
cognitive energy to cognitive contact with a definite position in 
space. The objects of a posteriori cognitions are material phe- 
nomena removed from this given position. A posteriori cogni- 
tion is thus made identical with sense-perception. 

Fifth: the cognitive is the primary relation of the ego to the 
non-ego in being; mind spontaneously establishes this relation 
with whatever it has the power to know a priori, but in so do- 
ing it acts under the laws of causality and substance, and in 
time, by being assigned a definite position, it is first brought 
into relation to space. It brings itself into cognitive relation 
with removed material phenomena, through the medium of the 
a priort cognition of produced material phenomena related to 
the removed phenomena. 

These results are not only in accordance with the phenomena 
of mind as revealed by consciousness, but by them the com- 
mon intelligence of mankind is justified, resting, as it does, 
upon a basis of absolute certainty. 





The Paulicians. 


Articte VIIL—THE PAULICIANS. 


THE important agency of the Paulicians in the church, or in 
the progress and development of Christianity, has never yet, as 
it seems to me, been fully recognized. Indeed there has been 
hardly any other opinion entertained respecting them than that 
they were some unimportant heretical sect which troubled for 
a time the early church and then passed away. By church 
historians they have usually been regarded as some off-shoot 
or remnant of the Manicheans, Gnostics or other oriental sects, 
and entitled only to a suspicious consideration. They have 
been judged as to their tenets, philosophical or doctrinal, but 
not in respect of their real elements of life and power, that is, 
as a moral and religious agency ; they have been judged as the 
representatives of a theological system in relation to the ortho- 
doxy of the church, and not as a development of its spiritual 
and religious life. 

Even those who have spoken of them most favorably have 
represented them as an erratic growth of a portion of the church, 
rather than a fresh infusion and a beautiful exhibition of the 
apostolic spirit. They have been seen through an obscure and 
hostile medium, hence it is not strange their excellencies are 
distorted. 

We are acquainted with them only through their enemies 
and persecutors, but a careful examination of even these testi- 
monies will convince us that there has scarcely ever been since 
the time of Christ any religious movement which, in its glo- 
rious results, has more powerfully affected the universal visible 
church than that which began among the Paulicians on the 
banks of the Euphrates in the seventh century. The object of 
this article will be to establish and illustrate this important 
fact, and in doing this I shall refer to various matters connected 
with their origin, growth and subsequent religious history in 
their descendants and adherents in different lands and under 


different names. 
About the middle of the seventh century, when the Saracens 
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conquered Persia, they also made an irruption into Armenia as 
far as Mt. Ararat, and after having laid waste the entire 
country with fire and sword, enriched with spoils, they returned 
to Damascus leading many of the Armenians captive. Though 
thus conquered by the Saracens, through the intrigues of the 
Greek emperor, they were afterwards persuaded to declare in his 
favor. This enraged the Saracens who again made prepara- 
tions to invade Armenia determined to give it up entirely to 
pillage and ruin. Just at this time, however, on account of a 
sedition among the Saracen troops, the then ruling caliph was 
killed. He was succeeded by Moawiah, a man of different 
character, who prevailed upon the Armenians to return to the 
obedience of the Saracens. So mild and generous was the gov- 
ernment of this caliph that many Armenians in other lands 
then returned to their own country, and hence we have the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the Paulicians: 

In 660 a Christian deacon, who had been made captive by 
the Saracens and carried into Syria, returning home stopped at 
a little village, Mananalis by name, situated near the Euphrates, 
and bere for some days was hospitably entertained at the house 
of one of the villagers whose name was Constantine. In 
return for his kindness the deacon, on leaving the village, pre- 
sented to his host two manuscripts which he had brought with 
him out of Syria, containing the four gospels and the epistles of 
St. Paul. These manuscripts Constantine faithfully read and 
studied, and soon became enlightened respecting the many pre- 
vailing errors and corruptions which had then crept into the 
Christian church. The visions and miracles, as well as the 
relics and images which the people worshiped soon appeared 
in their true light—as base impositions introduced by the monks 
and priests. 

But this man was by no means satisfied to read these sacred 
books by himself; he made them known also to others. Pros- 
elytes rapidly gathered around him, and, seeing the impossi- 
bility of reforming the dominant church, he separated himself 
from it and founded a new church on the principle of reforma- 
tion from all error, according to the teaching of the gospels 
and of the letters of Paul. From this circumstance they 
adopted and received the title of Paulicians. 
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There is every reason to believe that this sect was of 
Armenian origin and that in its growth and power in Asia it 
was composed of those belonging to the Armenian nation, 
There is no evidence that the Greek element entered in any 
important degree into the Paulician movement. The Syrian 
element may have been represented in a very slight degree, 
The name adopted by them seems clearly to be of Armenian 
origin. The termination tan or ean is what is frequently em- 
ployed in the Armenian language to give a generic quality toa 
proper name, and this generic quality may be either a patro- 
nymic or it may relate to sect, as in the present case. Thus, 
in Armenian we have for Paul Boghos, and Boghosean signifies 
pertaining to the family of Boghos, or being an adherent 
of Boghos. Transferring this word into the Greek as was then 
done by writers under the Greek empire, we have Paulikian or 
TTaviecavor, and hence Paulicians. It is contended by some 
that this name was not adopted by themselves but given them 
by their enemies. Their historian, Petrus Siculus, says they 
were thus called from one Paul, of Samosata. As this histo- 
rian was their most bitter enemy and wished to brand them as 
Manicheans, he propagated this fiction; but at the same time 
he testifies that they condemned this Paul from whom he 
asserts they received their name. He says, “ Promptissime 
etiam damnunt Paulum Samosatenum.” So that, according to 
his testimony, they derived their name from a person they con- 
demned, and whose Manicheism they abjured. Other writers, 
as Photius and Cedrenus, certify that the Paulicians condemned 
Paul of Samosata. There are others who trace the name of 
this sect to a later Paul, an Armenian, one of their teachers, 
but this appears not probable. Though there were doubtless 
Armenians of this name among their first and principal teach- 
ers, yet nothing is more evident than that the name was from 
Paul, the apostle. The very names their teachers adopted 
most c)-arly proves this, as Sylvanus, Tychicus, Timothy, 
Epaphroditus, etc. They called themselves Paulicians because 
they loved and admired the writings of the great apostle. 
This is the most natural and most reasonable way of account: 
ing for their name. 

That the Paulicians were Armenians appears also from the 
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fact that they were found at first only in Armenian cities, 
Argaum, Karahissar, Divrik; all these were Armenian cities, 
and have remained such to the present. Indeed the entire 
region where the Paulician movement originated, spread and 
became powerful, was Armenian in its population, hence we 
are authorized to conclude that this Paulician reform was a 
reform or awakening among the Armenians. 

In addition to this, we have the testimony of Armenian 
writers. Here they are called Armenians, and we are told 
that they were a source of the greatest agitation among the 
people of their nation. The Paulicians called the orthodox 
Armenians image-worshipers, and in consequence of the 
trouble caused by the former, a large meeting of the Arme- 
nian church was held at Tovin, at which were present nearly 
all the bishops of Armenia Major and Minor. Here the 
Paulicians were anathematized and thirty-two canons were 
adopted for the future government of the chureh. The ortho- 
dox Armenian church had departed at this time as far from 
the simplicity of the gospel as had the Greek, and hence a 
reform that aimed at the removal of any of its corruptions was 
promptly met by an anathema. 

The character of the political administration of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, as wel! as the character of the population of the 
Asiatic portion, would also indicate this to have been an 
Armenian movement. Finlay, in his history of the Byzantine 
Empire at this period says: “The predominant influence in 
the political administration was in the hands of the Asiatics, 
and particularly of Armenians who filled the highest offices, 
civil and military. The family of Leo the Isaurian was of 
Armenian descent. Leo V. was an Armenian. Of the numer- 
ous pretenders who assumed the title of emperor, the greater 

*part were Armenians. Artavasdes, who rebelled against his 
brother-in-law Constantine, wasan Armenian. So also Thomas, 
who revolted against Michael IL Many of the Armenians in 
the Byzantine Empire at this time belonged to the oldest and 
most illustrious families of the Christian world, and their con- 
nection with the remains of Roman society at Constantinople, 
in which the pride of birth was so highly cherished, is a 
proof that Asiatic influence had eclipsed Roman and Greek in 
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the government of the empire. The population of the Asiatic 
portion of the empire was largely Armenian. The terrible 
desolations made by the Persians and Saracens drove a vast 
number into Asia Minor. Hence we are led to the conclusion 
that the great Paulician reform or development in Asia was 
principally and distinctively Armenian. Constantine and his 
followers devoted themselves heart and soul to the work of 
gaining converts to this new apostolic church. Adhering 
firmly to the simple doctrines of the gospel, and boldly and 
zealously preaching them, they rejected and condemned those 
tenets and practices which stood directly opposed to its teach- 
ings. They had found a pure gospel and would have a pure 
church. Images made without hands according to the orthodox 
church, were to the Paulicians the common work of a mortal 
artist, to whose skill alone the wood and canvas were indebted 
for their merit and value. Miraculous relics were only a heap 
of bones and ashes destitute of life or virtue, or of any relation 
perhaps with the person to whom they were ascribed, and the 
true and vivifying cross was a piece of sound or rotten wood. 
The Mother of God was robbed of her celestial honors, and 
saints and angels were no longer needed to mediate in heaven. 
Thus they were sincere and zealous preachers of the gospel, 
and converts flocked to them in multitudes. They were evi- 
dently, too, men of ability, thoroughly versed in the sacred 
writings, as well as in all the errors and corruptions of the 
church ; though simple and austere in their lives, they were 
mighty in wielding the truth of God, at the same time relying 
much for their success upon the divine influence of the Holy 
Spirit. They despised the wealth and pride of the prelacy, and 
censured its pomp as inconsistent with the gospel. Their great 
aim was, like the Apostle they so much admired, to preach 
simply Christ and Him crucified. But as it was in the time of 
the Apostle, so now these Paulicians were subjected to severe 
and cruel persecutions. Their writings and tenets were pro- 
scribed by the Greek emperors of Constantinople. Their 
books, says Gibbon, “ were delivered to the flames, and all who 
should presume to secrete such writings or profess such opinions 
were devoted to an ignominious death.” 

The divine and orthodox emperors, as Petrus Siculus calls 
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them, had before this been very zealous in consigning to the 
flames the books of the Manicheans wherever they could be 
found, and slaughtering without mercy the culprits themselves, 
and dooming to death and confiscation all who gave them pro- 
tection, and now their holy activity was extended to the Pauli- 
cians. No sooner had the sect sprung into existence under the 
Emperor Constans II. than it began to be persecuted. These 
persecutions continued with great severity under the reigns of 
his successors Constantine Pagonatus, and Justinian the Second. 
Many Armenians were driven to seek protection among the 
Saracens, where they enjoyed religious toleration and were 
advanced to posts of honor and influence. The naval and many 
land successes of the Arabs at this time were owing to the skill 
of the Armenians who had joined them, having fled from the 
persecutions of the Byzantine rulers. 

By the earnest and self-denying labors of Constantine and 
his disciples, however, even in those times of persecution, many 
churches were formed in the regions of Pontus and Cappadocia, 
that part of Asia Minor where are now many of the mission 
stations of the American church. Malatia, Kbarpat, Arabkir, 
Divrik, Sivas, Caesarea, etc.; this was their missionary ground, 

Constantine, as says the church historian Neander, to desig- 
nate his profession as an apostolic reformer, took the name of 
Sylvanus, and so it became the custom afterwards for the more 
distinguished of the sect to call themselves by the names of the 
several companions of Paul, a custom which may rightly be 
regarded as marking the distinct aim which they had before 
them. Constantine labored about twenty-five years. and dur- 
ing this time he saw many of his countrymen abandon error 
and embrace the truth. For the more successful prosecution 
of his work, he had located himself at Karahissar, a place 
further north, and in the midst of a larger Armenian popula- 
tion. In 684, one of the last years of the reign of Constantine 
Pagonatus, that emperor sent his minister, Simeon by name, 
into these regions armed with civil aad military power, and 
ordered him to punish with death the leader of this sect and all 
his obstinate adherents, and deliver to the bishops all who were 
disposed to recant, to be properly disciplined and instructed. 
Gibbon, in speaking of the execution of this order, says: “ By 
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a refinement of cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate Syl. 
vanus before a line of his disciples, who were commanded, ag 
a price of their pardon and proof of their repentance, to mas. 
sacre their spiritual father. They turned aside from the impi- 
ous Office, the stones dropped from their filial hands, and of the 
whole number only one executioner could be found, and this 
was Justus, his own ungrateful adopted son, who afterwards 
proved a base and treacherous Judas.” The greater part of 
those who were handed over to the bishops persisted in main- 
taining their old opinion, upon which Simeon undertook to 
bring them over to the pure doctrines of the church, but 
strongly impressed with their remarkable sincerity, he came at 
length to regard them with favor. 

Just at this time he returned to Constantinople, but after 
remaining there three years, where he was compelled to conceal 
his own honest convictions, he secretly returned into Armenia 
and joined himself to the followers of Constantine, and finally 
became the head of the sect, occupying the place of him whom 
he had caused to be stoned, and took the apostolic name of 
Titus. He labored three years with great success, inducing 
large numbers to join the Paulicians, when he was betrayed 
by the same treacherous Justus who had stoned Constantine, 
At the suggestion of this Justus, the Emperor Justinian IL 
directed in 690 a new examination into this heresy, the result 
of which was that Titus and many others with him were burned 
at the stake. 

With reference to this Simeon, the historian Petrus Siculus 
accounts for his conversion by saying that he was possessed 
with the devil, “ possideretur a diabolo.” His martyrdom and 
that of his associates is described in the following words: 
“Ttaque extrudo ad acervum ingenti rogo incensi et cremati 
omnes fuerunt.” 

A certain Paul was thea placed at the head of the sect, and 
in him and his son Genesius upon whom was bestowed the 
name Timothy, the life and vigor of the Paulicians revived 
anew. In spite of internal dissensions which now began to 
show themselves, the sect increased and flourished. The names 
Zacharias, Epaphroditus, and Bahanes, are mentioned as their 
ministers and religious teachers. 
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With Leo the Isaurian as emperor in 717, commenced what 
has been termed the Iconoclastic period of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, which lasted about acentury. This period was distin- 
guished for the new life and vigor which was infused into the 
administration and policy of the government. With Leo, the 
eastern Roman Empire was reformed and became what properly 
is called the Byzantine. Leo was an Iconoclast, and hence was 
regarded as a heretic by the Greek orthodox church. He was 
also of Armenian descent. 

And now commenced a new era of prosperity for the Pauli- 
cians. There were many points of sympathy between them 
and the Iconoclasts. Both united in condemning picture-wor- 
ship, to which the Greeks and Armenians were so much at- 
tached. The Iconoclasts were also for the most part Armen- 
ians, and hence there was a national bond of union between 
them and the Paulicians, yet the Iconoclasts were not neces- 
sarily Paalicians, as they only condemned picture-worship and 
in all other respects conformed to the church. The numerous 
converts, however, made during this century and the next were 
from the Iconoclasts. Leo commenced his great work of eccle- 
siastical reform by an edict ordering all pictures in churches to 
be placed so high as to prevent the people from kissing them, 
and prohibiting prostration before these symbols, or any act of 
worship being addressed to them. Strong representations were 
made by the Patriarch and Pope Gregory II., but Leo was firm. 
He also befriended the Paulicians, and through his reign they 
extended their labors through nearly every part of Asia Minor. 

At this time there arose a new reformer, Sergius by name, 
who contributed greatly to the extension of this sect far be- 
yond its former limits. ice was won over to the Paulicians in 
the following manner, as given by Neander: “ He once met with 
a woman belonging to this sect who asked him whether he had 
ever read the gospel? Sergius replied in the negative, adding 
that this was a thing which belonged exclusively to the clergy 
—that the mysteries of Holy Scripture were too exalted for 
laymen. Hereupon the woman said, ‘the Holy Scriptures are 
intended for all men, and they are open to all, for God wills 
that all should come to the knowledge of the truth. But the 
clergy who forbade them to be studied by the laity wished to 
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withhold from the latter the mysteries of the divine word, lest 
they should become aware of corruptions which the clergy had 
introduced into them. For the same reason it was only single 
portions of scripture torn from their proper connection, which 
were publicly read in the churches.’ She then asked him whom 
it was our Lord meant in Matt. vii. 22, where he speaks of those 
who would plead that they had wrought miracles and prophe- 
sied in His name, but whom he would nevertheless refuse to 
acknowledge as his. ‘These are those,’ said she, ‘whom you call 
saints, of whom you say that they perform miraculous cures, 
expel evil spirits, whom you honor while you neglect to honor 
the living God.’” These words made a deep impression on the 
mind of Sergius, which led to his faithful study of the Scriptures 
and to his conversion. This account of Neander was taken 
from the history of Petrus Siculus, and it is a remarkable testi- 
mony of a rabid and violent enemy of the Paulicians to the 
gospel simplicity of their system of faith. ‘ His violent declama- 
tions seem all the more bitter and intense from the fact that 
the Bible and the Bible alone was the religion of the Paulicians, 

Sergius became a teacher under the name of Tychicus, and 
for the space of thirty-four years he incessantly acted the mis- 
sionary, traversing every part of Asia Minor for the advance- 
ment and confirmation of the Paulician communities, and for 
the spread of the Paulician doctrines. He frequently visited 
the same regions and cities where the apostles and early minis- 
ters established churches, and here he too organized and built 
up large Paulician communities. Six of these churches repre 
sented those to which St. Paul had addressed his epistles. In 
speaking of himself he says: ‘‘I have run from east to west and 
from north to south till my knees are weary, preaching the 
gospel of Christ.” Like the Apostle Paul, he maintained him- 
self by the labor of his own hands. According to Photius he 
followed the trade of a carpenter. His style of preaching was 
to present first and chiefly the simple doctrines of a practical 
Christianity, and by these he gained monks, nuns, and ecclesias- 
tics in large numbers to the gospel. Petrus Siculus, his bitter 
enemy, can say nothing against his character or his sincere and 
earnest piety, only that he turned many from the orthodox 
faith and made many converts to the devil. His life was closed 
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by martyrdom, he being cut into two pieces by an axe—a re- 
markable instance, according to this same historian, of the just 
judgment of God, “Justo tandem Dei judicio securi dissectus 
ut qui Ecclesiam Dei dissecuerat in ignem missus est sempiter- 
pum.” 

The remarkable success of Sergius and his disciples was 
owing partly to the religious toleration of the Emperor Niceph- 
orus, who would not be prevailed upon by either Pope, Patri- 
arch or church to persecute the Paulicians. Another cause of 
success was to be found in the very great efforts made by Ser- 
gius and his co-laborers to disseminate the Scriptures. Many 
were constantly employed in copying manuscripts of the gospels 
and Epistles of Paul, and circulating them among the people. 
In studying the history of the Paulicians one cannot fail to be 
struck with the very great importance they ever attached to 
this agency in their missionary work. From the days of Con- 
stantine they made the greatest possible exertions to bring the 
Scriptures into contact with the people, and on this account 
more than any other, perhaps, they became the objects of the 
bitterest hate and persecution of the priests and higher clergy. 
The Scriptures were, however, very widely disseminated at this 
time, and the precious seed was sown broadcast over the most 
of Asia Minor. 

An important movement had occurred some time before this 
which had contributed to introduce the Paulician doctrines 
into Europe and scatter over the west the seeds of the reforma- 
tion. Under the reign of Constantine Copronymus, 741-775, . 
when the Saracens were making invasions into the southeastern 
part of the empire, where the Paulician movement had been 
marked with unusual success, this emperor, finding it impossi- 
ble to retain possession of the country removed the Christian 
population to Thrace, where he founded several flourishing col- 
onies. These Armenian colonies were drawn from the Asiatic 
cities Doliche, Malatia, Divrik, Samosata, indeed from all the 
cities of that region where the Paulician sect arose and gained 
its first adherents. This transportation of a large population 
from the Euphrates into Europe was in accordance with the 
spirit and practice of the times. The Byzantine emperors 
transferred entire populations from one place to another as a 
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matter of policy. In the transportation of the Paulicians made 
by Constantine Copronymus there entered the motive of secur. 
ing his western frontier in Europe against the incursions of the 
Bulgarians. These enterprising and loyal Armenians formed 
a cordon of strong posts that most effectually restrained, for a 
long period, the enemies of the Byzantine empire. 

With the reign of Michael I. (812) the work of persecution 
was revived anew. It was proposed in the senate as one of 
his first measures to put the leaders of the Paulicians to death 
in order to intimidate their followers and thus compel them to 
become orthodox Christians. This cruel measure was opposed 
by the senate, but finally prevailed. Leo V., the Armenian, 
who came to the throne in 813, being an iconoclast, checked 
the work of persecution for a time, and under this wise and effi- 
cient emperor justice was administered with rare equity, but, 
during the reign of his successor, Michael II., the Paulicians 
by excessive taxation, oppression, and persecution were excited 
to rebellion, and this rebellion was so formidable and far-reach- 
ing that Constantinople even came near falling into their hands, 
It was headed by an Armenian, a distinguished general in the 
Byzantine army, and continued with various success for more 
than three years. The armies and fleets on each side were 
large and powerful and many extensive districts in central 
Asia Minor were almost depopulated. 

When the regency of Theodora commenced, pictures, images, 
relics, and ceremonies became the great objects of veneration. 
“The Paulicians,” says Finlay, “were the heretics who at this 
time irritated the orthodoxy of Constantinople. These were 
enemies of image worship and showed little respect for the 
authority of a church establishment, for their priests devoted 
themselves to the service of their fellow creatures without 
forming themselves into a sepurate order of society or attempt 
ing to establish a hierarchical organization. Their social and 
political opinions were viewed with as much hatred and alarm 
by the ecclesiastical counsellors of Theodora as the philan- 
thropie principles of the early Christians had been by the 
pagan emperors of Rome. The same calumnies were circulated 
among the orthodox against the Paulicians which had been 
propagated amongst the heathen against the Christians. The 
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populace of Constantinople was taught to exult in the tortures 
of those accused of Manicheism as the populace of Rome had 
delighted in the cruelties committed on the early Christians as 
the enemies of the human race.” Theodora sent her inquisi- 
tors into all the Paulician districts, and during her short reign 
she is said to have extirpated by the sword, the gibbet and the 
flames more than one hundred thousand of these religionists. 
A far greater number escaped into other lands and many fled 
to the Saracens for protection. Large numbers, for instance, 
escaped into the province of Melitene (Malatia) where the Sar- 
acen emirs granted them protection and assisted them to form 
in some instances schemes of revenge. 

Long-continued and severe persecutions prompted them 
more than once to rebel against the Byzantine government, 
and these revolts, says Gibbon, were wars for religious liberty. 
As were the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of France, 
such were the Paulicians of Armenia. About this time com- 
menced a rebellion against the persecuting government under 
a valiant Armenian, of the name of Carbeas, who commanded 
the guards of the emperor in the east. Hearing that his father 
had been crucified for his adherence to the doctrine of the 
Paulicians he fled to the Emir of Melitene and by his aid col- 
lected an army and invaded the empires. The emir introduced 
this Armenian general to the caliph and he also promptly ren- 
dered him and his adherents every possible assistance both 
with money and troops. 

These Armenian Paulicians were the protestants of the east 
1100 years ago. True, at this time, worldly ambition and 
revenge were at work. The former pure, spiritual religion 
which once characterized them became mingled with worldly 
passion. They massacred the governors and inquisitors sent 
by the emperor to punish and extirpate them. In the mount- 
ains between Sivas and Arabkir they built and fortified the 
city of Tephrice (Divrik), and here in their stronghold they 
long dwelt in a state of independence, making frequent incur- 
sions into various parts of the Byzantine empire. These incur- 
sions were carried on most vigorously for more than thirty 
years, and the armies of the empire were forced to act almost 
entirely during this time on the defensive. The Paulicians, 
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assisted by the Saracens, were everywhere successful. The 
brother and son of the’empress, Theodora, were both com- 
manders of the imperial forces against the heretics, and both 
were defeated and compelled to flee before them. Under 
Chrysochier, the son and successor of Carbeas, they extended 
their conquests still further. In alliance with the faithful 
Moslems, says Gibbon, he boldly penetrated into the heart of 
Asia, the troops of the frontier and the palace were repeatedly 
overthrown, the edicts of persecution were answered by the pil- 
lage of Nice and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus. The 
latter city was for some time in their possession, and its mag- 
nificent cathedral was turned into a stable for mules and horses, 
The Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their contempt and 
abhorrence of images and relics. 

The Emperor Basil, the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for 
peace and to offer a ransom for the distinguished captives that 
had fallen into their hands. Some of these captives belonged 
to the chief families of Constantinople. For their ransom he 
sent an embassy to Divrik bat was unable to effect any peace- 
able arrangement. The chief person of this embassy was the 
celebrated historian Petrus Siculus to whom we have often 
referred. He has left us a valuable account of this people, 
though the intense bitterness of his enmity pervades every part 
of it. During his residence among them he learned that the 
Paulicians had sent ambassadors into Bulgaria to induce the 
king of that newly converted country to form an alliance with 
them, and had also sent missionaries to persuade the people to 
receive their doctrines. 

Basil made his first attack upon the Paulicians in 871, but 
after some slight successes he came near being entirely 
defeated, losing the greater part of his army, and he escaping 
only by the valor of one of his brave officers. Recovering 
after a few years from his defeat he resolved to capture and 
destroy all the cities that had been for so long a time the 
strongholds of the rebellion. For this work he called into 
requisition all the resources of his empire. With an immense 
army he ravaged the territory of Melitene, sent one of his gen- 
erals to capture Samosata and Sozopetra, while he himself 
crossed the Euphrates and laid waste the country as far as 
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Asanias. He fought a battle with the Emir of Melitene but 
was not altogether successful, not venturing either to besiege 
Melitene or Divrik. After ravaging all the territory around 
these cities he returned to Constantinople leaving one of his 
generals to prosecute the war. 

Finally, however, the Paulician general, being compelled to 
invade Cappadocia in order to sustain his troops, his camp was 
surprised and he was slain. His head was sent to Constanti- 
nople, that the emperor Basil might fulfill a vow he had pre- 
viously made that he would pierce it with three arrows. Div- 
rik and other strongholds were soon after taken and the 
Paulicians of those places exterminated or dispersed with terri- 
ble cruelty. Nevertheless, though their cities and strongholds 
were ruined the spirit of independence survived in the mount- 
ains of all that part of Asia Minor and for more than a century 
longer they defended their religion and liberty and maintained 
their alliance with the Moslems in opposition to their persecu- 
tors. 

They were the Waldenses of Asia, believers in the same 
gospel that is now being received by the protestant Armenians, 
Turks, and Kfirds scattered over these same wild, rugged 
mountains. There are numerous caves in these mountain fast- 
nesses, several of which the writer has visited, and these were 
probably the dwelling-places of those Armenian Paulicians. 
There are still remains of artificial walls and fountains or wells 
in these hiding places, showing that they were once inhabited. 
In many cases their openings are high up on the perpendicular 
sides of the mountains and can only be entered by ladders or 
by ropes letting one down from above. Some are very exten- 
sive, with many divisions, partly artificial and partly natural. 
In these caves were their churches: and dwelling-places, and 
here, more than a thousand years ago, was heard the voice of 
prayer and song. In the city of Divrik, that was so long the 
Paulician stronghold, in 1855 there was organized an Armenian 
protestant evangelical church. 

It is a significant fact that these early protestants of the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries in the midst of their persecu- 
tions were in a measure protected by the Moslems. As a 
power the Moslems were the only people at that time who 
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knew anything of religious toleration, and practiced it in many 
cases towards those they did not consider idolaters. The 
same toleration was shown towards the Persian sect of fire-wor. 
shipers who had no images but adored the sun and fire as the 
purest emblems of the Divinity. The generous policy of the 
Moslems towards the Paulicians, however, and their strong 
arm of power enabled them long and successfully to resist the 
errors and corruptions of the oriental church and preach the 
pure gospel throughout all western Asia. 

It has been already mentioned that about the middle of the 
eighth century large numbers of Paulicians were transported 
into Europe by the Emperor Constantine Copronymus. These 
colonies on the western frontier of the empire during the two 
centuries that followed became rich and populous. Having 
had constant communication with the Armenians of Asia and 
large accessions from them from time to time, the distinctive 
Paulician tenets also of the east were successfully transferred 
to the west, and the zealous and self-sacrificing labors of Con- 
stantine on the Euphrates and of Sergius in Ephesus, in Phil- 
adelphia, Thyatira, and Pergamus were repeated by others 
equally devoted to the truth in the cities of the Balkan and 
the Adriatic. Those in the tenth century were multiplied by 
@ more numerous colony which the emperor John Zimisces 
transported from the Asiatic provinces into the many valleys 
near the Balkan. The oriental clergy, says Gibbon, would 
have preferred their destruction, but this warlike emperor 
esteemed their valor. Their attachment to the Saracens was 
pregnant with mischief, but in the west, on the banks of the 
Danube against the barbarians of Scythia, their service was 
valuable to the empire. Their transferrence in both instances 
was a military measure in accordance with the settled policy of 
the Byzantine emperors. In Europe a greater degree of reli- 
gious toleration was granted them, and hence very many left 
their old seats in Asia where they were continually subjected 
to persecutions, for a home more peaceful in Europe. In 
European Turkey they held for a long time the city of Philip- 
opolis and the surrounding region; they occupied also the 
strongholds of Thrace, the villages and castles of Macedonia 
and Epirus, and their large markets became the entrepdts of 
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trade between central and western Europe on the one hand, 
and Asia on the other. As now the Armenians control the 
trade of an extensive region in southern Russia, north of the 
Azof, so then, by their skill and enterprise, they controlled the 
commerce of southeastern Europe and were active to extend its 
spirit over the entire continent. When they were treated with 
justice and moderation by the Greek emperors, they were ever 
the most distinguished soldiers and officers of the empire, so 
much so that their courage was regarded with astonishment by 
the pusillanimous Greeks. So also were they the empire’s 
most faithful and active commercial agents. But when their 
rights and privileges were violated they became formidable 
enemies. They were remarkable for their industry and the 
vigor they displayed in conducting their local affairs. Their 
lands were well cultivated, says a Byzantine historian, and 
bravely defended, and their commercial dealings extended over 
a great part of western Europe. Their moral education was 
excellent though their religious opinions were deficient in Gre- 
cian orthodoxy. They adhered to the pure gospel here as in 
Asia Minor and opposed the simony and corruption of the 
Greek church. 

From about tbe middle of the ninth century, when the Bul- 
garians received Christianity through the efforts of the Mission- 
aries Methodius and Cyril, there was much intercourse between 
them and the Paulicians. There existed many points of sym- 
pathy between them, both in opposition to the fiscal severity of 
the imperial government, and also to the gross corruptions then 
prevailing in the church. Both suffered from the excessive 
arrogance and tyranny of the Greeks, and both were largely 
engaged in the overland trade between Europe and Asia, hence 
the Paulician missionaries found great success with their Euro- 
pean neighbors. 

At the close of the eleventh century, when the emperor 
Alexius marched against the Normans, twenty-eight hundred 
of these Paulicians joined his army, as the military contingent 
they were bound to furnish; but having lost three hundred 
men in the defeat at Dyrrachium, the remainder, instead of 
rallying in the imperial camp, returned home. After the con- 
clusion of the war Alexius determined to punish them for their 
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desertion and destroy their communal system, and in this he 
partially succeeded, by sending his troops among them who 
deprived them of their property, and with great cruelty drove 
them from their homes, but this only provoked a rebellion in 
which the Paulicians completely defeated the Byzantine forces, 
slew both their generals and extended their depredations over 
all the European part of the empire. They long maintained 
themselves in opposition to the power at Constantinople, but 
just at the close of the reign of Alexius they were subdued, 
- They still continued powerful, however, and their religious 
efforts extended abroad more widely the more they were dis. 
tressed at home. Missionaries in large numbers joined their 
caravans of trade, and by the Danube and around the Adriatic 
they went into the various parts of central and western Europe. 

According to the best testimony given us they had appeared 
in Italy as early as the very beginning of the eleventh century, 
The frequent relations between Bulgaria and Itaiy caused by 
the wars of the Greek empire with the Normans, brought many 
into Sicily, Puglia, and Lombardy. The spirit of trade and 
manufactures operated powerfully at that time to introduce 
them into Italy and the south of France. They manufactured 
beautiful cloths of al] kinds, fine textures and brilliant colors, 
which were in great demand, hence many of them received the 
name of Tessitori or weavers. As early as 1017, at Orleans, in 
the south of France, one of their missionaries from Lombardy 
made numerous converts, both laic and clerical, to their doe- 
trines. Great numbers were early found in the country of 
Albigeais, in France, and by 1030 they had not only extended 
themselves over Italy and France but even into Spain. In 
Italy these Paulicians received the names of Paterines, or 
Cathari, and in France, from the large numbers found in the 
country of Albigeais, they were called Albigenses, from the 
fact also, perhaps, that one of their principal settlements was 
near the town of Albi. Before the thirteenth century these 
Paulicians, or the Cathari, their natural descendants, had 
numerous churches planted al] the way from Thrace to Gas- 
cony. In the beginning of this century, says Gibbon, their 
Primate resided on the confines of Bulgaria, and governed by 
his vicars the filial congregations of Italy and France. The 
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Papal inquisitor, Reinarius, testifies that these congregations or 
churches formed a chain that extended from Bulgaria to the 
Atlantic. 

It is said that they received the name of Paterines and 
Cathari first in Milan where they were found in great numbers 
in 1140, and where for more than two hundred years they had 
great influence, so much so that a street where they resided 
and met for worship was called via dei Patart. In the Piazza 
dé Mercanti, a square still containing some of the old remains 
of Milan, is to be seen a building called Palazzo della Ragione. 
It is where, in earlier times, the magistrates of the common- 
wealth of Milan and the ducal courts of justice were held in 
after times. On this building in a small niche stands the 
efligy of one of the chief persecutors of these religionists. He 
is represented mounted on his steed in full armor in curious 
costume, and beneath is the following inscription: ‘Qui 
solium struxit Catharos ut debuit uxit.” This recounts his 
brave deeds in extirpating the Paulician heresy. Here in 
Milan also the Archbishop Eribert caused to be erected on the 
public square a cross and a funeral pile and the Cathari were 
forced to choose one or the other; they however covered their 
faces with their bands, and threw themselves into the flames. 
They had at this time congregations at Modena, Brescia, 
Vicenza, Verona, Viterbo, Orvieto, and several in Rimini, 
Bagnalo, Romandiola and other places. MReinerius says that 
in 1259 there were sixteen large churches in Italy and France, 
that the church in Alba consisted of five hundred members, at 
Concorezzo fifteen hundred, Bagnolo two hundred. 

They had bishops or elders, pastors and teachers, and also 
messengers, that is, men employed in traveling to administer to 
the relief and comfort of the poor and persecuted, and the sick. 
Their bishops received ordination from Bulgaria, as we learn 
from the following testimony: “Primis temporibus quibus 
haerisis Cathorum in Lombardia multiplicari coepit, primum 
habuerunt Episcopum quendam Marcum nomine sub cujus 
regimine omnes Lombardi et Tusci et Marchioni regebantur. 
Iste Marcus ordinem suum habitat de Bulgaria.” 

These Paterines in Italy undoubtedly comprised the original 
Paulician missionaries who had come into the country in large 
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numbers from Bulgaria, and also their converts. It is probable 
that a large part of the bishops, missionaries, and principal 
teachers of these religionists were Armenian Paulicians, but 
the membership of the churches was made up largely of native 
converts. Reinarius gives testimony in accordance with this 
opinion. The actual Cathari in western and central Europe 
he thinks not to have exceeded four thousand, but the believers 
were innumerable. The actual Cathari, says Faber, were 
probably the physical descendants of the Paulician emigrants, 
while the believers were the native proselytes they made in 
Europe. 

The Paulicians were in France a long time before they 
received the name of Albigenses, and were represented by his- 
torians as emigrants from other regions. The councils of Tou- 
louse (1119), of Lombez (1176), and the general council of the 
Lateran (1139), did not condemn them as Albigenses but as 
heretics, Cathari, Paterini, etc. Spanheim and Basnage say 
that there were many among the Albigenses who had come 
from the east into these and other western countries. They 
were known in France before the time of Peter Waldo, from 
whom the Waldenses are said to have derived their name. 
Their enemies also testify to their great antiquity. The name 
of Albigenses they did not receive till after the council of Lom- 
bez (1176), and in all that time they were spoken of, not as of 
recent origin, but as strangers who had come into the country 
about a hundred years before. Dr. Allix states, on the author- 
ity of Ademar Cabamensis, that they had been driven by the 
emperor of Constantinople out of his dominions, and that they 
had appeared in France after having in their progress westward 
previously shown themselves in Lombardy. 

Gibbon, in closing his account of this people, uses the fol- 
lowing remarkable words: “It was in the country of the Albi- 
geais, in the southern province of France, that the Paulicians 
were most deeply implanted, and the same vicissitudes of mar- 
tyrdom and revenge which had been displayed in the neigh- 
borhood of the Euphrates, were repeated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury on the banks of the Rhone. The insurgents of Tephrice 
(Divrik) were represented by the barons and cities of Lan- 
guedoc. Pope Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame of 
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Theodora. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians or Albi- 
geais were extirpated by fire and sword and the bleeding rem- 
nant escaped by flight, concealment, or Catholic conformity. 
Large numbers fled to the mountains of northern and western 
Italy, some to the Waldenses, and to the Valtellina and Enga- 
dine in Switzerland. Some passed from Gascony into Eng- 
land, some into Flanders, and multitudes into Germany and 
Bohemia.” 

It is remarkable that these early efforts for religious reforma- 
tion took place in what were then the finest and most civilized 
regions of the world. It was thus in the Byzantine empire in 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. And especially 
was this the case in central and western Europe. Italy and 
the south of France were then in advance of other countries in 
refinement and civilization. Languedoc, Provence and the sur- 
rounding countries were peopled by an industrious and intelli- 
gent race of men addicted to commerce and arts and especially 
to poetry. They had formed a provengal language distinct 
from the Walloon, Roman, or French, which was distinguished 
by more harmonious inflexions, by a richer vocabulary, by 
expressions more picturesque, and by greater flexibility. This 
was studied by all the genius of the age, and became the finest 
and most elegant of all the languages of modern Europe, It 
was in this lovely region the Paulicians found sympathy and 
success. As they had been the most enlightened and intelligent 
class in Asia Minor, so they sustained the same character in 
Europe. The inquisitor, Reinarius, says that in all the cities 
of Lombardy and Provence, and in other kingdoms and nations 
there were schools of heretics. They also disputed publicly, 
and summoned the people to those disputations, besides preach- 
ing in the markets, the fields, the houses, ete. In the district 
of Pavia alone there were forty-one of these Paulician schools. 
In France some of them sent their sons to be educated at the 
University of Paris, and their schools for females were so cele- 
brated that in them were educated the daughters of the nobility. 
From the testimony of their enemies we know that the greater 
part of the barons and nobles loved and protected them against 
the persecutions of the church. 

The same missionary character which distinguished them in 
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Asia was more strikingly exhibited in Europe. The author of 
the Belgian Chronicle says: “the error of the Albigenses pre- 
vailed to that degree that it had infected as many as a thousand 
cities, and if it had not been repressed by the swords of the 
faithful I think it would have corrupted the whole of Europe.” 
This may be regarded as a confession that had it not been for 
the terrible crusades against these religionists in France and 
Italy, and the invention of the inquisition, the Lutheran refor. 
mation would have taken place about two centuries before it 
actually did. 

In Bulgaria, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Carinthia, as well as in 
many cities in Hungary, the Paulicians of the Byzantine 
empire established churches in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries soon after coming into Europe, and again in the thirteenth 
in Dalmatia and Croatia it is reported that many churches 
owed their rise to the labors of one Bartholomew, of Carcas- 
sone, an Albigensian, coming from the south of France. In 
Bohemia and the country of Passau it has been computed that 
there were not less than eighty thousand Christians of this class 
in 1315. They traveled, as did the apostles, from city to city, 
working at their trades or selling their wares, and preaching 
the gospel as they had opportunity. Reinerius gives us an 
interesting account of the manner in which they made con- 
verts even among the great ones of the earth, and a mode so 
successful that they are known to have proselyted not only the 
princes of the House of Toulouse with other nobles, but also 
the King of Aragon. 

How the Albigenses were related to the Waldenses it is 
difficult precisely to determine. Some writers regard them as 
different branches of the same sect inhabiting different coun- 
tries, and deriving its name from its local residence; others, 
however, as Dr. Faber, regard them, and I think with more 
reason, as two distinct witnesses of the church, originally inde 
pendent, but having intimate relations at an early period. The 
original Albigenses are sometimes called the physical descend- 
ants of the Paulicians and the Waldenses their theological 
descendants. The striking missionary character belonging to 
the Paulicians was imparted to the Waldenses, as the latter, if 
they existed, had remained quietly in their native valleys till 
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they came in contact with the former. History informs us 
that in 1165 very many were driven by persecution from the 
south of France and they planted themselves in the valleys of 
Piedmont. These were not the followers of Peter Waldo but 
another people, probably the Albigenses, These early inter- 
minglings and associations, together with the horrible persecu- 
tions that were first visited upon the Albigenses, prepared the 
way for the first geographical and ecclesiastical amalgamation 
of the two sects in the valleys of Piedmont. Indeed, we have 
evidence of this from the testimony of their persecutors who 
say that routed from the south of France by the Montfort per- 
secutions, they fled, some into the Alps, where they found 
secure concealment both for life and doctrine. Part migrated 
into Calabria, part into Germany, through the eastern Alps, 
and fixed their seats in Bohemia, Poland, and Livonia, and 
others still turned their course westward and found refuge in 
Britain, and some even in America. About the beginning of 
the fifteenth century the absorption of these two sects seems to 
have become complete. 

We have thus traced the Armenian Paulicians from the 
banks of the Euphrates, in eastern Asia Minor, to the Alps of 
Switzerland. From 660 to 1405 their history is marked and 
distinct, and during al] this period they alone constituted the 
truest representatives of an evangelical, spiritual, and mission- 
ary church. Full of energetic, spiritual life they were ever 
struggling to throw off from the visible establishment the 
accretions and observances that were destroying its life. They 
wrestled mightily in opposition with what had been wrapped 
around it, and endeavored to impart life to a church and a 
world by the simple gospel. The gospel was their great 
weapon, and this they were bound to use to enlighten a world; 
hence their missionary zeal. Over the whole extent of the 
great Byzantine empire they carried this gospel though impe- 
rial armies and fleets opposed them. But this was not enough. 
With a strong and living missionary agency they gave life to 
Italy, the south of France, the north of Spain, Flanders, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland. They sent 
thousands of living streams over all the continent so that there 
is not a country in Europe where there have been manifesta- 
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tions of spiritual life but these cannot be traced back to and 
connected with Paulician agencies. Thus the Armenians did 
the great preparatory work for the reformation. This agency, 
as I remarked at the commencement of this Article, it seems to 
me we have not fully recognized, and we have not credited to 
the Armenians, as we ought to have done, the great work they 
accomplished. Will not the church of the west, after so long 
a time, recognize her obligations to these Christians of the east, 
and repay by enlarged missionary and educational efforts the 
great work they accomplished long ago for Europe and for 
America? 
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ArricLe VIIL-—-THE METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. MIL has somewhere remarked that political economy 
enjoys an advantage over other sciences, in that its technical 
terms are all words in common use. At first thought this 
advantage seems considerable. The study is relieved from that 
air of difficulty and abstruseness that a scientific terminology 
always imparts, and it is on that account undoubtedly more 
attractive to a learner. Like one who reads a treatise in the 
vernacular instead of a foreign tongue, he seems to contend 
only with the intrinsic difficulties of the subject, and to be 
brought face to face with them at once, without having first 
to tear aside a veil of mysterious expression. 

Sut this advantage is dearly bought. It is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the successful development of a science, that its 
classifications should be definite, and the meaning of its princi- 
pal terms free from ambiguity. A word in common use, how- 
ever, is always ambiguous. It is so from necessity; for while 
the lexicographers are fixing the definition of a word, the 
great tide of human life has swept it beyond them. It was 
made to be used, and it will be used for whatever purpose men 
find it convenient, so long as the language is a living one. 
Men of science may agree among themselves that certain 
words shall mean certain things, but they cannot impose their 
definitions upon the world; and, if the words that they have 
chosen are in popular use, misunderstanding is sure to result. 
A trained logician may apprehend an argument couched in 
ambiguous terms, but the generality will put upon it such con- 
struction as the words suggest to their mind, without regard to 
the preferences, or even to the stipulations, of the author. 

Moreover, a science that has no exclusive nomenclature is at 
the merey of those half-educated visionaries who are con- 
stantly trying to pass off their crude opinions as scientific 
theories. Where there is no such protecting shibboleth, they 
are able to discourse without hindrance concerning the matters 
of which the science treats, and the public, having no means 
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of distinguishing the false prophets from the true, is involved 
in a mischievous confusion. The errors and absurdities that 
are published are attributed to the science itself instead of to 
their individual authors, and a whole department of knowledge, 
perhaps, is thus brought into disrepute. 

Such we conceive to have been the fate of political economy, 
and such to have been the cause of its fate. It has never 
lacked bitter assailants, but of recent years it has become the 
fashion with writers of a certain class both in England and 
this country, to speak of it as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. It is denied that it has any standing or even any exist- 
ence as a science, and if the science is to be considered ag 
made up of all that has been written upon economic subjects, 
the contempt into which it has fallen may not be undeserved, 
But it is obviously unreasonable to adopt such a criterion, 
Theology is a science, but it is not composed of the sermons 
and lectures and newspaper discussions of religious questions 
of which the world is full. It is true that the body of doe 
trine which constitutes a science can never be absolutely fixed. 
It must inevitably grow with the increase of knowledge, and 
receive additions from many different hands. We cannot 
appeal to any infallible test in order to know whether the 
results brought forward by investigators or speculators in any 
department are a valid addition to the truth already in our 
possession, or whether they are mere delusions, to devote time 
to which would be a wasteful folly. We can, however, by ex- 
amining the methods employed, determine the probable value 
of the conclusions. The laws of valid reasoning and investi- 
gation are well known, and any deviation from them leads so 
demonstrably to fallacious results that we are, in almost every 
instance, justified in judging the result by the method employed 
to obtain it. It is conceivable that a man may violate every 
mathematical law, and yet hit upon the correct answer to a 
problem. A man may commit every fallacy known to logi- 
cians and yet enunciate an important truth. But it is not very 
often that such an event occurs, and it can never be said that 
the result is due to anything but chance, which science, dealing 
only with law, cannot properly consider. The true way there- 
fore to test the claims of any accepted scientific doctrine, as 
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well as those of any proposed substitute or modification, is to 
examine the methods employed in establishing it, for if these 
be faulty we may be sure that the results will not be sound. 

But as in scientific investigation the method is governed by 
the subject, we need at the outset to determine wherewith polit- 
ical economy is concerned. Its aim, therefore, may be stated 
to be the explanation of such of the phenomena of society as 
arise from the industrial operations of mankind ; the phenomena 
of the production and distribution of valuable material ob- 
jects. It seeks to ascertain the laws which govern these 
phenomena, so that the effects may be referred to their true 
causes, and mankind be guided in the alteration of these effects 
in such manner as is desired; or what is equally important, 
that it may be known when it is vain to attempt such altera- 
tion. It can never predict the future with the precision of 
astronomy, but it can render to society the services that physi- 
ology renders to the individual. It is a branch of the science 
of human nature, which exists, as Mr. Mill has said, in propor- 
tion as the approximate truths wh.ch compose a practical 
knowledge of mankind, can be exhibited as corollaries from the 
universal laws of human nature upon which they rest, whereby 
the proper limits of those approximate truths would be shown, 
and we should be enabled to deduce others for any new state 
of circumstances in anticipation of specific experience. 

We claim that such a science has been developed by the 
political economists of England. As we have said, not every 
writer upon economic questions is an economist, nor does the 
science consist of all that has been written about it. Leaving 
out of view therefore, a number of co-workers, many of whom 
have contributed valuable material, we maintain that the true 
principles of political economy are embodied in the works of 
five great writers, Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, and Cairnes. 
To these names that of Sidgwick will probably be added. 
Other principles remain to be discovered; new applications are 
continually to be made; but the general method pursued by 
these authors is the proper one, and the only one by which any 
conclusions of permanent scientific or practical value can be 
obtained. 

We shall be better prepared to support this position, if we 
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first enquire what defects are especially complained of in this 
English, or “orthodox” school of political economy. In this 
way we may get at the particular “causes of the present dis. 
contents.” It isno easy matter, however, to take this first step, 
for it is impossible to find any very lucid or connected presen- 
tation of the objections to the established system. The com- 
plaints are respectable from their number rather than from 
their gravity. Their prevalence, however, indicates a wide- 
spread disaffection which in such vital matters it is dangerous 
to disregard. We shall therefore endeavor to reduce them to 
such order as we can, and to state their substance as clearly ag 
possible. They seem to be chietly of the following character. 
It is asserted, in general, that political economy as taught in 
England, deals with assumptions and theories, and not facts ; that 
its men are imaginary beings, and not men of flesh and blood; 
whereas, in this age of business, what is wanted is a practical 
science, a science based upon the facts of modern life and 
adapted to the practical wants of our civilization. We need 
a political economy, it is claimed, that shall disclose the actual, 
not the hypothetical regulators of prices, wages, rents, and 
profits. Especially from persons who have obtained a more or 
less profound acquaintance with the methods of the modem 
German economists, the complaint is heard that the English 
method is deductive in character, while the trne method is the 
historical, or as some venture to call it, the physiological 
method of investigation. The most weighty of the charges 
brought by these critics against the English school, are that it 
assumes competition as the sole regulator of the production 
and distribution of wealth, whereas historical research shows 
that custom, and not competition, has been the great regulator 
in the past, and modern events show that combination js more 
powerful than either. Freedom of contract is not the basis 
upon which business is conducted, for during past ages there 
has been very little of it, and in the present, great monopolies 
are crushing it out of sight. Moreover, legislative enactments 
and the establishment of boards of inspection of all kinds are 
continually narrowing the limits within which it still prevails. 
The phenomena of rent, property, price, wages, etc., we are 
informed, have arisen in ways not recognized or dreamed of by 
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the orthodox economists, and it is time that they gave them- 
selves to the study of these institutions by the aid of the lamp 
of history and abandoned the manufacture of hypotheses. 
Most obnoxious of all is the doctrine commonly regarded as 
the corner stone of political economy, that men are governed 
in their dealings by self-interest, whereas they are really gov- 
erned by ambition, pride, revenge, generosity, benevolence, and 
a thousand other motives. We do not want a science, it is 
said, that assumes the supremacy of self-interest, when the 
great need of the world is to destroy that supremacy. 

Besides these general objections to the method of political 
economy, its particular doctrines have been subjected to special 
attacks. Four of the leading principles have been assailed 
with peculiar violence; the population theory of Malthus, 
Ricardo’s theory of rent, the wages-fund theory, and the doe- 
trine that a demand for commodities is not a demand for 
labor. But as these charges do not primarily involve the ques- 
tion of method, we shall for the ‘present confine our reply to 
the general bill of attainder that has been brought against the 
science at large. 

The slightest reference to any of the writers whom we have 
named as authorities, will show that some of these criticisms 
are entirely unfounded. Political economy does not, nor does 
any recognized economist maintain that men are governed 
solely by considerations of self-interest, or that competition is 
the exclusive regulator of rents, wages and profits, or of either 
of them. As to the extent of freedom of contract, it is rather 
an ethical than an economical question ; and, as to the assump- 
tions of the science, the leading ones are based upon an 
immense accumulation of facts, and are so thoroughly imbed- 
ded in the common sense of mankind and in the institutions 
of society, that any man engaged in active business who denied 
them would be set down as either a hypocrite ora fool. But 
as the use of these assumptions depends upon the method of 
the science, we shall proceed at once to consider that question. 

Have the assailants of the orthodox school of political 
economy any method to suggest? Apparently they conceive 
that they have, something that they call the “historical” method, 
which, in the hands of recent German economists, is claimed 
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to have produced results, as yet, to tell the truth, somewhat 
indefinite and mysterious, but destined to prove of vast import- 
ance. This method consists in a profound investigation of 
the former industrial operations and institutions of mankind, 
resulting in an immense accumulation of more or less interest. 
ing facts. But is this all? What is to be done with this 
material? Granting that we have obtained a trustworthy 
knowledge of the economic system of the cave dwellers, of 
the Indian village communities, or even of the medieval guilds, 
have we produced a science, in any sense of the word? It 
needs no logical training to see that a mere collection of facts 
relating to the past, however great and however useful in 
exhibiting the principles of a science, does not itself constitute 
the science. The mind at once demands what principles, what 
general laws, can be derived from this mass of heterogeneous 
materials? If none, then the mass has no scientific value and 
no practical importance. If principles can be derived from it, 
the next step is to enquire how to derive them. Now just 
here is the vital point in all scientific investigation. It is by 
the method here adopted that genuine inquiry is distinguished 
from the mera palpatio that excited Bacon’s scorn. The fol- 
lowers of the “historical” method seem here to come to an 
abrupt halt. The nature of their embarrassment is indicated 
in the sarcasm of a certain learned professor :—“ The class of 
18— studied the history of philosophy and the philosophy of 
history, and when they had finished they did not know which 
was which.” 

The truth is, there is no such distinct method of scientific 
investigation as a “historical” method, at least as opposed to 
deduction. Past events are the subject of study in accordance 
with the established laws of evidence, and there is no more a 
peculiar method employed, than there is a peculiar kind of 
logic, called a historical logic. The rules to be observed in 
collecting historical facts are the same as those employed in the 
collection of facts in other sciences, and the laws of induction 
are not different. So far as history is a chronicle of events, it 
is no more a science than a city directory. So far as it isa 
narrative, it is as much of a science as the Pickwick Papers. 
But when it attempts to connect events with their causes and 
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to ascertain the tendencies which have produced civilization, 
it becomes a science. Every step is then to be taken with the 
greatest caution, for the ground is covered with the ruins of 
shattered systems, and fallacies lurk at every turn. It is to 
this point that the German economists have advanced, but the 
world has not been informed that the soberer minds among 
them have advanced further—it is surmised that Roscher him- 
self has recognized the hopelessness of completing a system— 
while the wild schemes of the Katheder Socialists can hardly 
afford comfort even to those who are most bitterly opposed to 
the orthodox school. 

There are, properly speaking, two methods of investigation 
known to science; the deductive method and the experimental 
method. When we find it necessary, in every new case which 
presents any peculiar features, to employ a new set of observa- 
tions and experiments, a fresh induction, our method may be 
called experimental. It is deductive whenever under like cir- 
cumstances we can draw conclusions by processes which bring 
the new cases under old inductions. Astronomy had been an ex- 
perimental science before Newton’s time; the motion of every 
individual body of the solar system had been inferred by a sep- 
arate logical operation from separate observations of the posi- 
tion of that body. His discovery made it deductive, for there- 
after all these motions were explained by one law. Political 
economy has been prosecuted hitherto by the great English 
economists as a deductive science. We now hear it denounced 
on this account. Its a priori reasoning is repudiated, and we 
are told that the experimental method must be employed. 
The full import of this artless suggestion will be best disclosed 
by a short examination of the conditions requisite to a single 
valid experiment. 

The ‘practical work to which every science is directed, con- 
sists in explaining particular phenomena, and the experimental 
method consists in the comparison of particular cases. We 
may, on the one hand, collect a number of instances where the 
phenomenon under investigation occurs. If among these we 
can find two or more that are alike only in one circumstance, 
we may infer that that circumstance is probably the cause of 
the phenomenon. We say probably, for it may be itself an 
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effect of the cause of which we are in search. By way of illus. 
tration, let us suppose that commercial prosperity is the phe 
nomenon to be accounted for. If we could find two prosperous 
nations that differed in every respect from each other except that 
the form of government in both was monarchical, we might 
plausibly maintain that that form of government had something 
to do with their prosperity. But the mere statement of the 
condition shows that it could never be complied with. To 
number the points of likeness, bodily and mental, between two 
individual men, would be an undertaking greater than any of 
the fabled labors of Hercules. But to specify all the resem- 
blances of societies composed of millions of individuals would 
be a more hopeless task than to count the drops of water in the 
sea, or the grains of sand that form its shores. 

Or, on the other hand, we may compare instances where the 
phenomenon occurs, with others, similar in every respect but 
one, where it does not occur, and in that case we may conclude 
with a high degree of certainty that the circumstance in which 
the instances differ is the cause of the phenomenon. Where 
the elements of the case are few, and especially where we can 
vary them to suit our purpose, this is the most cogent and 
frnitful of all methods of ascertaining truth. But in social 
phenomena neither of these conditions can be found. The 
elements are innumerable. They are incessantly changed by 
forces beyond our control. For the purposes of scientific in- 
vestigation we must take society as we find it. A nation can- 
not be held fast under a microscope, or put into a test tube, nor 
can vivisection be practiced upon mankind. 

Still, it may be urged, if we cannot experiment, we may ob- 
serve. We may fix upon the precise moment when some new 
cause begins to operate, and if any marked change in the cir- 
cumstances of society presently appears, we shall surely be jus- 
tified in regarding it as an effect of this cause. But, even if 
this were conceded, it would be true only of the study of the 
effect of given cause, and not of the causess of given effects. 
We can see what a cause will produce, but we cannot see what 
an effect will be produced by, for the simple reason that the 
effect follows the cause, and we must remain in ignorance that 
the cause is in operation until the effect appears. Hence if we 
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are confined to this method alone, we can discover only ante- 
cedents and not causes. It was long ago known that after 
death the arteries were empty, but the inference that during 
life they served as conduits for air was erroneous. 

But it cannot be conceded that the method of simple observ- 
ation is ever safe where many causes are together in operation. 
We cannot fix upon one of these causes as producing a given 
change, because none of the others are fixed in amount, and 
any variation in their relative intensity may produce apparently 
most disproportionate results. We are thus in danger of fixing 
upon some conspicuous event as producing a result that is 
really due to causes that have wholly escaped our observation. 
Let us take an instance from our own history which is still 
fresh in everyone’s recollection—the silver legislation of our 
congress—where the method of observation was conspicuously 
applied. It was assumed that the state of a nation immedi- 
ately after the passage of an important legislative act cannot be 
materially different from what it was immediately before, ex- 
cept as it is altered by the influence of the act. That is the 
cause and any marked changes are its effects. The act demon- 
etizing silver was passed in 1873. Within a few months a 
panic of unparalleled severity occurred; and for several years a 
terrible depression paralyzed the trade of the country. It was 
after awhile suggested that the coinage act was the cause of the 
depression, and this argument at once convinced the majority 
of the American people. They remonetized silver in 1878, and 
prosperity immediately returned. Could anything have been 
more conclusive? There was the effect and there was the 
cause. Take away the cause and the effect disappears. There 
never was aa instance where the “practical” men gained a 
more complete victory over the theorists. “ What do we care 
for abroad,” was the reply of our statesmen to those doctrinaires 
who tried to overthrow the logic of American facts, by English 
methods of deduction. 

Yet what an absurdity was the assumption upon which this 
reasoning rested! The forces that alter the social condition of 
a country are not sudden in their effect like gunpowder or 
electricity. Their operation is slow, even for the most part 
imperceptible, and their number is infinite. When they are 
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combined their effects are not the same as when they are sim- 
ple, and a very little study will convince any observer that there 
is no social phenomenon which is not the effect of almost innu- 
merable others. Let us enumerate a few of the causes that 
were undeniably operating upon the prosperity of the country 
in 1873. There had been a long and destructive war which 
had desolated a large part of the land, in itself a sufficient 
cause for extensive financial disturbance. Enormous taxes had 
been imposed by the general government upon both foreign 
and domestic trade, and every State and municipality had added 
to the burden. The right of property in slaves had been done 
away with. The Southern States had been bankrupted by 
their reconstructed governments. A flood of irredeemable paper 
had demoralized the business of the country. The fires in Chi- 
cago and Boston had consumed the results of years of toil. 
The enormous and premature extension of railroads had swal- 
lowed up the floating capital of two continents. The Franco- 
Prussian war had just closed, followed by the payment of an 
indemnity of such unparalleled magnitude as to affect the ex- 
changes of the world. Credit was excessively expanded and 
our importations had for years enormously exceeded our ex- 
ports. 

On the other hand, there was in the year 1878 the prospect 
of a speedy return to specie payments, the concurrence of a 
number of good harvests here and a number of bad ones 
abroad, as well as the deficiency there caused by the Russo- 
Turkish war, the immense immigration from Europe, the recu- 
peration of the Southern States, the development of the grain 
fields of the Northwest, the discovery of immensely rich mines 
of gold and silver—each of them a cause of sufficient potency 
to materially affect the condition of the country. For some 
years the balance of trade had been enormously in our favor, we 
were reaping the benefit of the previously excessive extent of 
our railroads, and a new accumulation of capital had been made 
to take the place of that which had been foolishly expended. 
To which causes of prosperity some would add the continued 
rule of the republican party and the beneficent influence of a 
protective tariff. Nor is weighty scientific authority lacking 
for the opinion that the spots on the sun had something to do 
with the matter. 
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It seems an incredible thing that such a number of beings of 
that class whose peculiar property is said to be rationality, 
should have been convinced that a single section of an act of 
congress, providing that the silver coins of the United States 
should be a legal tender for debts not exceeding five dollars in 
amount, should have had such portentous effects, when the 
very existence of the act had been forgotten for several years 
even by those few who were originally aware of its passage, 
when irredeemable paper was a legal tender for debts of 
any amount, and when the only silver coins affected had 
been for years obsolete. Yet the inference was valid if the 
assumption at the start was correct. If any one with the full 
knowledge that there are fifty forces in operation, chooses to 
insist that any one of them is the cause of a given effect, it is 
impossible to prevent him. We can only point out the exist- 
ence of the other causes and complain that their influence is 
ignored, or bring forward instances where the cause in contro- 
versy was absent, while the effect appeared, and demand an 
explanation of its existence. In either case, if a reply is 
attempted by the partizans of the experimental method in pol- 
ities, it can only be by the use of deduction. In no other way 
ean the rejection of all but one of a number of coéxisting forces 
be justified. 

There is still a method of induction that, when cautiously 
used is of great service. If we observe two varying phenomena 
whose variations closely correspond, we may reasonably infer 
that some relation of a causal nature exists between them. The 
natural sciences afford many beautiful instances of the applica- 
tion of this method. But in social phenomena we encounter 
the same difficulty that we just now illustrated. The causes 
are so numerous and vary so incessantly, that, even if we could 
discover two phenomena whose changes exactly corresponded, 
we could never be certain either that there were not other un- 
noticed causes varying at the sarae time, or that both the phe- 
nomena were not occasioned by the same undiscovered cause. 
Thus we may discover a correspondence in the variation of the 
prices of two articles, but hardly any one would contend that 
the price of one was the cause of the price of the other. There 
is a correspondence between the variations in the number of 
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marriages and the number of crimes, the rate of wages, the 
amount of immigration, the consumption of liquors, the rent of 
houses, and the extent of illiteracy. A person by taking only 
the cases that answer his purpose, can prove by this method 
that any one of these phenomena is the cause of any other, and 
the only reply that can be made to such an argument is by call- 
ing attention to its omissions. 

It is natural enough to say in reply to these criticisms of the 

methods of experiment, that men do not arbitrarily disregard 
all causes but one in their investigations. Some of them have 
obviously no connection with the effect ; others have allowance 
made for their connection; and thus, in spite of apparent omis- 
sions, valid conclusions may be obtained. This is true enough, 
and it is important to notice its truth, because it is the very 
deductive method which is so much decried. The only differ- 
ence between the deductive method of science and the method 
of common sense, is that the former is more exact. Both meth- 
ods confine attention to causes known to have some relation to 
the effect. The method of science, however, requires proof 
that the causes disregarded have no such relation, while the 
argument of every day life takes it for granted. The latter 
method assumes that there is a known relation between certain 
causes and certain effects; the former demands that this rela- 
tion be established in accordance with the canons of induction. 
Without this process, whether consciously or unconsciously em- 
ployed, no sound conclusions are ever reached in any but the 
simplest investigations. Where more than two or three causes 
are in operation—which is always the case in social phenomena 
—the experimental method, by itself, is worse than useless, for 
its results can be correct only by a highly improbable series of 
accidents. 

As to the theories of those persons, who, as Mr. Mill says, 
“having sufficient acquaintance with books and with the cur- 
rent ideas to have heard that Bacon taught mankind to follow 
experience and to ground their conclusions on facts instead of 
_ metaphysical dogmas—think that by treating political facts in 
as directly experimental a method as chemical facts, they are 
showing themselves true Baconians, and proving their adversa- 
ries to be mere syllogizers and schoolmen,” we can only reply 
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that in the examples above given we have tested the rules laid 
down in the Vovum Organum. We have tried the comparen- 
tia instantiarum convenientium, we have cited instances absen- 
tie in prowimo, secundum magis ad minus, and rejectiones 
naturarum. They all fail before the complexity of social phe- 
nomena. 

Taking up now the explanation of the deductive process as 
used in political economy, we may state at the outset that 
there is no opposition between induction and deduction. The 
only difference between them—speaking roughly—is that 
induction consists in the perception of similarities between 
phenomena, deduction in the perception of similarities between 
laws. Deduction therefore, always implies previous induc- 
tions from which empirical laws are ascertained, and it consists, 
in great part, of the combination of these laws so as to include 
eases not obviously falling under any one of them, and for the 
rest, of bringing many inductions together as corollaries of 
simpler and more universal laws. This may more plainly 
appear if illustrated, and a well known incident in the history 
of natural science will serve as an example. 

it was inductively known from the earliest times that flame 
and heated air ascended, or, as the empirical law was stated, 
fire had a natural tendency to seek the sun, its source. It was 
known that when a body was quickly removed the air rushed 
in to take its place—nature abhorring a vacuum. It was 
known that the particles of liquids and gases moved upon each 
other with little friction, a circumstance which modern phil- 
osophy explains as due to the absence of cohesive attraction, 
wherein, it may be, we have not greatly exceeded the wisdom 
of our ancestors. It was known that heat expanded bodies, 
that liquids and solids had weight, and—whether inductively 
or otherwise—that equal weights will balance each other. It 
was eventually discovered that water could be pumped to the 
height of some thirty feet, nature at this point, to the great 
embarrassment of philosophers, ceasing to abhor a vacuum. 
There was nothing strikingly similar in these laws; at least 
mankind had for ages been familiar with most of them, and 
had apparently discovered no similarity. It occurred however, 
whether to Torricelli or Pascal, that on the assumption that the 
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air had weight, several of these inductions could be combined 
so as to explain many phenomena not explained by either of 
them singly, and moreover that a number of them would 
become cases of the simple law of equilibrium. Hot air 
would therefore ascend because the same volume of air when 
heated occupying more space than when cold, and being there- 
fore lighter than the surrounding cooler air, would be forced 
up by its weight. Pumps would work because they lifted the 
weight of the atmosphere off the surface of a portion of a 
body of water, while its weight resting upon the remainder of 
the surface would force the movable particles of the liquid 
into the vacuum created. They would work only to the 
height of thirty-two feet, because a column of water of that 
height would equal in weight a column of air—whatever its 
height might be—of the same diameter. 

The deductive process, however, is not complete when a the- 
ory that simplifies empirical laws is suggested. It must be 
verified. Cases must be found or contrived where, if the 
theory be sound, certain results ought to follow, and if these 
results do follow, we may be quite sure that the theory is sound. 
Accordingly, in the instance selected, it was reasoned that if 
the weight of the air would support a column of water thirty- 
two feet high, it would support a column of liquid fourteen 
times as heavy as water, of the height of twenty-eight inches 
—which was found to be the fact. As a further deduction it 
was seen that a column of air resting on the top of a mountain 
must weigh less than a column having its base at the sea level, 
and experiments with the barometer completely verified the 
theory—a theory from which, it is hardly necessary to add, an 
infinite number of important deductions have followed without 
need of further experiment. Thus by the correct use of 
hypothesis an immense addition was at once made to our 
knowledge; while if we had depended upon experimental 
methods alone, we should have been obliged to wait until the 
atmosphere had been actually collected and laid in the balance. 

This example, in stating which no attempt has been made to 
observe chronological accuracy, although taken from natural 
science, is perfectly adapted to illustrate all the main features 
of the method of political economy. Society being an aggre 
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gation of human beings, we have first to ascertain the general 
laws of human action, the principal motives by which men are 
animated, and the principal physical influences by which these 
motives are modified. Psychology, ethics, and history, there- 
fore, must all be called upon to furnish political economy with 
its leading principles. With these principles we may proceed 
in a directly deductive manner to determine what result will 
follow in particular cases, verifying our conclusions by a com- 
parison with results that have actually occurred; or we may 
ascertain empirical laws and deduce their connection with the 
simple and universal laws of human nature. We may, for in- 
stance, predict the effect upon prices of the issue of paper 
money, by reasoning from the motives which occasion the use 
of money at all, and comparing our results with those which 
have obtained in like circumstances; or we may ascertain the 
effects by experience and then show how they are explained by 
general laws. To take another case, the mass of mankind for- 
merly regarded, and perhaps at the present day do regard, 
money as wealth. By a brilliant series of deductions, Adam 
Smith exposed this fallacy so thoroughly that, in England at 
least, it seems to have been entirely abandoned. No more ad- 
mirable instance of the scientific use of the deductive process 
can anywhere be found. Another striking example is Cairnes’ 
verification of some economical theories, by examining the 
effects of the discovery of gold in Australia. 

As to the much abused assumptions of political economy, 
they are not only in themselves sound inductions, but the only 
ones with which the science could deal. Man is a many-sided 
animal, but when engaged in industrial operations he is sub- 
stantially influenced by but one motive. “Go to, let us buy 
and sell and get gain,” describes a sentiment that has lost none 
of its vigor in all the centuries of human history. Political 
economy does not deny the existence of other considerations, 
but when men engage in the production and exchange of 
wealth, these other motives are inappreciable. They may be 
observed in particular cases, but they are not observed in the 
general course of trade. Men fall in love, but this does 
not lead them to make pig iron. Men do not deal in leather 
because they are of a generous disposition, or lend money be- 
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cause they are in a passion, or manufacture soap from motives 
of pride. What men will do with their money after they 
make it, is not here the question; but it is a general rule that 
the magnificent donations for public purposes, for which our 
countrymen have been so highly distinguished, have proceeded 
from fortunes accumulated ‘on strictly business principles.” 
If any one engaged in trade should announce that he did not 
aim to make it profitable, no one would believe him. If he was 
believed he could borrow no money. If he believed that 
others were dealing with him in the same spirit he would 
be shortly ruined. Acts of generosity in business life are 
not uncommon, but they are explained by their authors as 
dictated by enlarged and enlightened self-interest. Fair 
and honorable dealing prevails, but this is the condition of 
permanent success. Numberless considerations determine the 
action of every individual man on every particular day, but 
the consideration of pecuniary gain determines the action of 
the whole business community for the whole year. Upon this 
induction political economy rests, and it is verified by the con- 
tempt with which successful business men will listen to any 
other theory. 

The doctrine of competition is only a corollary from the pre- 
ceding induction. It amounts simply to this, that in the ex- 
change of commodities—and now-a-days no one produces all 
that he consumes—men will generally try to get as much as 
possible for what they give. The most bigoted opponent of 
economical reasoning, crammed with unsupported theories as 
only a denouncer of “theory” can be, cannot walk the streets of 
a city with his eyes open and fail to be convinced of this truth. 
What is the explanation of this throng of human beings? One 
half of them are trying to find where they can get the best 
return for their money, the other half are trying to get the 
most money for their goods. The basis. of any extended trade, 
whether ancient or modern, is the expectation of profit. So 
keen is the watch that no branch of industry, unless susceptible 
of monopoly, can long maintain any excessive rate of gain, and 
so small\the margin, that any one who tries to do business with 
less will be crowded out of the race. There have been, and 
still are, simple communities, where producers exchange di- 
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rectly with producers at rates fixed by custom. Such instances, 
however, are confined to retail trade, and are imperceptible by 
comparison with the enormous volume of the exchanges that 
now take place under the dominion of competition. Little of 
value can be obtained from the study of these isolated cases ; 
our vast modern system of production and distribution is gov- 
erned by other principles. The land tenure of our Germanic 
ancestors and the customs of the Russian Mir are of great inter- 
est to the philosophic historian, but they belong to an earlier 
stage of civilization than our own, and to expect substantial aid 
in the solution of our social problems from such sources, is like 
going back to the Ptolemaic astronomy for assistance in celes- 
tial physics. 

The attempt to set up combination as some new law opposed 
to competition seems to be founded on a misapprehension of the 
meaning of the terms. Men will try to get as much as they 
ean for what they have to sell, and if a few of them can secure 
the field to themselves by combination, they will combine. 
There is certainly nothing novel about this. The Phenician 
traders were notorious from the earliest times for this practice, 
and it has been going on since whenever the ingenuity or ava- 
rice of traders could bring it about. Its extent at Rome was 
hardly less than in modern times, and its varied developments 
make up one of the most interesting chapters in history. 
Against all these forms of monopoly, it cannot be denied that 
political economy has exerted a powerful influence; although 
it may have exceeded its limits as a science in dealing with final 
causes. But if it has erred, its error has been a generous one. 
It has denounced slavery; it has struggled for the abolition of 
privileges; it has reformed the economic legislation of Great 
Britain, and enlightened that of the world. To blame political 
economy for the existence of great monopolies, is as absurd as 
to blame religion for the existence of sin. Monopolies exist in 
this country, because the people choose to have them. When 
they choose to put a stop to them they can doit. Political 
economy is ready as a guide. It served the English people 
well in that capacity, and it stands ready to serve Americans 
whenever they are ready to listen to it. 

Concerning what is meant by “freedom of contract” some 
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little explanation is necessary. It is obviously absurd to say 
that men are influenced by motives of self-interest, or any other 
motives, unless a certain amount of freedom is allowed them, 
Even where slavery exists, some liberty of choice must be per- 
mitted, and, on the other hand, no state of society is conceiva- 
ble where individual freedom is not under some restraint. The 
line is commonly drawn at physical compulsion; where the 
agreements of men are uncompelled by force, freedom of con- 
tract is said to prevail. Doubtless there are many other motives 
beside the fear of violence, that influence men to make agree- 
ments that work them hardship. A hungry man will work for 
starvation wages. An Irish tenant may undertake to pay an 
impossible rent. But where there is neither force nor fraud 
employed, our law regards a contract as the deliberate act of 
the parties and holds them to it, and the most impulsive re- 
former would shrink from the consequences of any other doe- 
trine. Upon this fundamental rule of practice, political econo- 
my is necessarily based, because it is a science of what is, and 
not what ought to be. But it is a mistake to suppose that it 
therefore maintains that whatever is, is right. Its leading 
spirits have labored earnestly and successfully for reforms that 
should increase freedom, for changes in our institutions that 
should render the contracts which the poor are morally com- 
pelled to make, just, as well as legal. 

It is not unreasonable to point to the work accomplished by 
a science, as the test of its method and the verification of its 
conclusions. If those persons who are interested in social 
reforms would read that much neglected work, Zhe Wealth of 
Nations, they would be amazed to find how closely the pro- 
gress of England has followed the lines there laid down. They 
would be startled at the account of vicious institutions and 
imbecile laws that have repeated and are repeating themselves 
in this country. If they will follow the history of the science 
they will find that its predictions have been repeatedly veri- 
fied ; that its unheeded warnings have been followed by disas- 
ter, and its suggestions, when obeyed, with prosperity. At the 
very moment when the panic of 1873 was bursting like a tor- 
nado upon our business world, Professor Cairnes, upon the 
other side of the Atlantic, was deducing from the principles of 
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the science the conclusion that such an event must presently 
occur; and by the same process the consequences of particular 
acts of legislation have been repeatedly foretold. 

There are signs of the awakening among our citizens of a 
more generous spirit than has sometimes prevailed ; a willing- 
ness to labor for the public good without hope of material 
reward. It is most earnestly to be desired that this disposi- 
tion be wisely directed. Whoever supposes that the science of 
political economy, as developed in England, has no lessons for 
Americans, will find after fruitless wanderings that he has 
deprived himself of a most trustworthy guide. If we are to be 
spared the evils of mistaken reform, the repetition of the 
blunders of other nations and the perils of socialism, it will not 
be because of the unaided wisdom of our people or their legis- 
laters. We need statesmen who can teach as having authority. 
We need workers who have not only enthusiasm but intelli- 
gence—men and women who have not only a desire for the 
improvement of mankind, but also clear notions of what the 
desired improvement is, and how it is to be brought about. 

The common people of our country are only beginning to be 
aware of the power that they can wield by combination. They 
have nearly lost the feeling of loyalty to the wealthy classes, 
under the growing conviction that these classes have molded 
the economic legislation of the country to suit their own inter- 
ests. This legislation having been in defiance of most of the 
conclusions of the science of political economy, it now becomes 
a serious question whether, instead of blaming this science for 
the evils caused by disregarding its principles, it will not be 
better to try the experiment of legislating in accordance with 
them. If this question be answered in the negative, our well- 
to-do citizens may reasonably expect to witness before long 
some legislative experiments of a different and more alarming 
character. 
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Articte [IX.—PROF, HARRIS’ “PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 
OF THEISM.” 


The Philosophical Basis of Theism, an examination of the per. 
sonality of man to ascertain his capacity to know and serve 
God, and the validity of the principles underlying the defense 
of theism. By Samvet Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Theological Department of Yale 
College. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. pp. 564. 


SEVERAL treatises on Theism have recently appeared. Among 
them are “Studies in Theism,” by Professor B. P. Bowne, and 
“The Theistic Argument,” by Professor J. L. Diman. The 
former is a series of papers upon philosophical themes bearing 
upon the theistic problem, written in criticism of the methods 
and conclusions of materialism and agnosticism. They are 
learned and acute and have a special interest as foreshadowing 
the idealistic philosophy of their author which he has, since 
their publication, so elaborately defended in his ‘‘ Metaphysics.” 
Professor Diman’s book is a series of lectures delivered toa 
mixed audience in which in a most felicitous style, and with 
comprehensive views, he discusses the bearing of recent scien- 
tific discoveries and theories upon the argument for Theism. 
The volume is marked throughout by the historical spirit and 
exactness which were so characteristic of its author. 

The book whose title heads this Article differs from each of 
these in method and aim. It is larger and much more exhaus- 
tive. It is the outgrowth of a course of class-room lectures and 
therefore naturally enters minutely into proof of its positions 
and the refutation of objections. It is especially rich in illus- 
trations drawn from the various authors who have treated the 
same questions, and from general literature. Opinions that are 
refuted are set forth in the most exact and strategic statements 
of their defenders. There is thus a large historical element in 
the book. Under every topic there is not only an analysis and 
defense of the author’s view, but a statement of opposite views 
and a review of objections. 
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The work is not strictly a treatise on Theism. It is rathera 
treatise on Mental Philosophy. The author holds that 'Theism 
stands or falls with the principles of a sound Psychology. 
These principles constitute the philosophical basis of Theism. 
Dr. Harris, in his class-room, follows this preliminary course of 
lectures by another on the evidences that God exists, in which 
the principles which are defended in this treatise are applied. 
The purpose and content of the book are well foreshadowed in 
these words: 


“And when he [the Christian | asks, Why am I a theist? he is forced 
back on questions which reach to the profoundest depths of human 
thought. Among these are questions as to the reality, the processes 
and the possible sphere of human knowledge ; the principles and laws 
of thought ; the capacity of man to know God ; the distinction between 
empirical science, philosophy and theology, and their necessary harmo- 
ny; the basis and nature of moral distinctions and of moral law and 
government ; the capacity of man as a free agent to be a subject of 
moral government and to love, trust, and obey God ; the distinction of 
the personal and the impersonal, the natural and the supernatural, 
spirit and matter ; the real existence of personal beings and the materi- 
alistic objections thereto ; the synthesis of the personal with the abso- 
lute ; the reality of the two systems, the physical and the moral, and 
their harmony and unity in the universe of God.” (p. 2.) 

These are precisely the questions which are discussed in the 
volume. 

Professor Harris holds that the knowledge of God begins in 
experience, but that since man is rational and reflective, he can 
not rest content in his spontaneous belief, but is forced to seek 
for rational grounds for it. This seems to us the true position. 
It is well to emphasize the moral grounds of theistic belief ; 
to recognize the fact that it is upon occasion of the spontaneous 
religious feelings that this belief first springs into consciousness, 
but if we are to defend Theism we must go beyond and beneath 
this life of feeling and find a solid ground for our faith in the 
principles of reason. It is not enough to describe the causes of 
this belief ; we must discover and defend its grounds. It is not 
sufficient to trace its origin; we must maintain its authority. 
Recognizing this as the task of the defender of Theism, our 
author has entered upon a thorough examination of man’s 
power to know with a view of showing not merely that God 
can be known, but that he is the presupposition of all knowl- 
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edge and all thought, the ground of the possibility of ration. 
ality, freedom, and personality in man. 

As we have said, the volume before us is chiefly occupied 
with defining and defending the rationality, freedom, and per. 
sonality of man, and not with furnishing direct proofs of The- 
ism. But constantly throughout the work, the theistic concla- 
sions necessarily involved in rational principles are pointed out, 
and the author's method of theistic defence is clearly discerned, 
Under the proposition, that the mind can not rest content save 
in the comprehending of the universe under the unity of a 
rational system, he says: 


‘** The ultimate problem of thought is to find the unity of the allina 
rational system. This unity is possible only in the recognition of a per- 
sonal God. The mind can not find the ground or cause of all that begins 
and changes in that which itself begins and changes, but only beyond 
in the Absolute Being who never begins but is eternally the same. It 
can not find the sufficient reason or rationale of things in the facts of 
experience, but only in their accordance with principles, laws, ideals 
and ends which are eternal in Reason absolute, perfect and supreme. 
For if these are not eternal in the absolute ground of the universe, they 
are not in the universe at all, and the scientific and philosophical knowl- 
edge of the universe as a rational system is forever impossible.” (p. 83). 


Speaking of the reality, of intuitive knowledge, he says: 


‘Tf this knowledge (of being and of personal being) is not real, then 
reason breaks down in contradictions and knowledge is impossible ; if 
this knowledge of being and of personal being is real, then reason is in 
harmony with itself and trustworthy in all its utterances. Therefore, 
the reality of being, of personal being and impersonal, and of absolute 
being is involved in the very essence of rationality. Rationality cannot 
legitimately develop itself without recognizing their reality, but breaks 
down in unreason.” (p. 138.) 

‘The validity of these principles (of reason) as real knowledge in- 
volves the existence of a supreme reason in which they are essential, 
eternal and supreme. It is essential to the possibility of rational intelli- 
gence that the principles and norms which are constituent and essential 
in the reason of man, be also constituent and essential in Reason that is 
eternal, unchanging, supreme and universally regulative.” ‘‘ If what 
we necessarily regard as universal truths and laws regulating all 
thought and power and thus the basis of the possibility of science, are 
not eternal in the Supreme Reason, then they are not universal truths 
and laws, but are subjective and transitory impressions in the sense- 
intelligence of a man and knowledge is impossible.” (p. 144.) 
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From the many lines of argument in the book, we select a 
few points for further notice. 

1. The leading idea of the book is that of the supremacy of 
reason, This has been partially illustrated. This conception 
is set in the strongest light in such statements as this: “ The 
existence of reason, universal, unconditioned and supreme, the 
same everywhere and always, never in contradiction to the 
ultimate principles regulative of all human thought, the ulti- 
mate ground of the universe, and ever energizing in it, is essen- 
tial to all scientific knowledge, the keystone of the arch of all 
rational thought.” 

That reason is supreme in the universe, in man and in the 
ethical nature of God, is the fundamental assumption, the nec- 
essary postulate of all thought. If reason is not regnant and 
authoritative in man, the possibility of all knowledge is pre- 
ciuded. If it is so, then its changeless, authoritative principles 
must have a changeless and authoritative ground ; that is, there 
must be a Supreme and Absolute Reason who is the source of 
the rational principles in finite, created man. The great stress 
of Dr. Harris’ book is laid upon this grand idea that the ration- 
ality of man presupposes a higher Reason and that man by 
virtue of his reason is constituted capable of knowing this 
Higher Reason. In a word, the author examines the constitu- 
tion of man and shows it to be such as not only to enable him 
to know God, but such as to require God’s existence as the 
adequate cause of that constitution. 

This idea of the supremacy of reason seems to us to furnish 
the most forcible construction of the theistic argument, and we 
have never seen it developed so clearly and strongly as in this 
book. Some have said that the belief in God is an intuition; 
others that it is the result of argument or inference; others 
that it is the spontaneous product of the religious feeling. Dr. 
Harris says that “the idea of God is involved in the very 
essence of rationality.” (p. 138). If this position can be estab- 
lished, Theism can defy all attacks. If it can be shown that 
the existence of the Supreme Reason is involved in the very 
principles and laws by which we know and think, the battle 
with agnosticism and atheism is won. Professor Harris has 
conducted his defense on this line with great ability and, we 
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believe, with complete suecess. Every point of attack is forti- 
fied and every position securely held. 

As the idea of the supremacy of reason in man is of the 
highest value for psychology, so the idea of its supremacy in 
the universe is a most useful guiding principle in theology, 
especially in theodicy. God is Reason. His will acts in eternal 
harmony with the truths and laws of reason. The contrary 
conception which makes will supreme in God inverts the true 
Christian idea of his character, and ends in a doctrine of pre- 
destination based upon sheer almightiness. 

The idea of God as perfect Reason, and hence as perfect 
Love, is well stated in the following passages :— 

** True ethics is distinguished from the theory that the distinction of 
right and wrong rests ultimately on the will of God. As eternal in rea- 
son, the distinction of right and wrong and the law requiring the right 
are not originated by any fiat of will, human or divine. Law is eternal 
in God, the supreme reason, and the will of God always acts in con- 
formity with the law eternal in the reason of God. God’s will is his 
reason energizing. It is essential to all true and wholesome theology, 
as well as to all true and wholesome ethics, to recognize the absolute 


supremacy of reason, to recognize the universe as having its ultimate 
ground in reason and not in will. If will is supreme, morality and 
religion are no longer possible.”—(p 195.) 

‘*The only philosophy consistent alike with reason, with theism and 
with Christianity is that of Augustine, following Plato, which recog- 
nizes truth and law as eternal in God, the supreme and absolute reason. 
No fiat of God’s will, no exertion of almighty power can make love to 
God and man to be wrong, or selfishness and malignity right. And this 
is no limitation of God, for it simply declares that God is perfect and 
absolute Reason, that his will is eternally in harmony with Reason, and 
his action eternally in wisdom and love. For will power to change the 
moral law woul be to subvert reason and to annihilate God. God is 
Reason, not active and powerless, but energizing freely. God is will, not 
capricious, energizing in unreason, but a rational and reasonable will.” 
(p. 197.) 

2. The author’s treatment of agnosticism is acute and ex- 
haustive. The theories of knowledge propounded by Comte, 
Kant, Mill, Spencer, and Hume come up for critical review at 
various points. They are discussed with fairness and candor. 
The author shows their inadequacy by showing that they logi- 
caliy involve the overthrow of all knowledge. Speaking of 
the position of Kant that “ knowledge can never pass beyond 
subjective impressions; that the Ego of consciousness is a mere 
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synthesis of apperceptions and the real Ego a thing in itself out 
of all relation to our faculties,” (page 101) Prof. Harris says :— 

‘*His system therefore, stands as another exemplification of the fact 
that, if primitive knowledge is assumed to be of impressions only, the 
knowledge of being can never be attained and complete agnosticism is 
the necessary and only issue. Phenomenalism is a monster which gives 
birth to various theories of knowledge and devours them all as soon as 
they are born.” (p. 101.) 


It is clearly shown that the sensational and associational 
philosophers lay no adequate basis for knowledge and end by 
bringing reason into conflict with itself Thus the systems of 
partial agnosticism lead to the distrust of reason and so to abso- 
lute skepticism. The absurdity of the attempt to criticise the 
deliverances of reason and to decide upon their validity is 
clearly pointed out: 

‘‘Human reason knows itself to be limited, but it can not know itself 
to be irrational. It may know reason other than itself; it may know 
reason above itself, supreme and absolute. It may know this because it 
is of its essence to know principles that are universally true, and regu- 
lative of all thought and energy. But that other reason is still known 
as reason like itself ; that supreme reason is still known as reason in 
which the universal principles known to thé reason of man and of which 
the universe is the exponent and expression, are eternal.” (p. 107.) 


The criticism of Kant’s famous antinomies is of special in- 
terest. It is shown that their fallacy lies in an unwarranted 
severance of the rational powers and the consequent distinction 
of phenomenon and noumenon. They no longer present con- 
tradictions when the mind ceases to be haunted by that ghost 
of being—the noumenon, or thing in itself. 

8. Dr. Harris defends the self-determining power of the will 
against the determinism of the physiological psychologists on 
the one hand and the philosophical necessitarianism of Edwards 
on the other. He defines the will as “the power of a person, 
in the light of reason and with susceptibility to the influence 
of rational motives, to determiue the ends or objects to which 
he will direct his energy, and the exertion of his energy with 
reference to the determined end or object.”—(p. 349.) He ilis- 
tinguishes choice and volition. The former is the determina- 
tion of the object or end to which one will exert his energies; 
the latter is the determination whether he will exert them or 
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not. The freedom of the will is inherent in the very nature of 
the will, and the nature of the will is reason. The will is free 
because it is rational. The will is reason energizing. It is 
because man can rise above his impulses aad feelings and deter. 
mine the ends of his being that he is a free and responsible 
agent. The will never acts apart from motives, but motives 
are not external circumstances. The motives that move the 
will are the natural and rational sensibilities and feelings, 
Their relation to the will is properly denoted by the word influ. 
ence and cannot be further defined. They do not determine 
the will. The will is not in the chain of physical causation. It 
is itself a true cause; it determines its own choices and voli- 
tions. 

The common formulas in which the doctrine of the will has 
been set forth are acutely criticised. The definition of the will 
as “the power of contrary choice” is valueless, because unless 
a choice has already been made there is no “contrary choice.” 
It can mean only that the will is the power of choice, which is 
self-evident. Another formula is: ‘The determination of the 
will is always as the strongest motive.” This is ambiguous 
and misleading. What is meant by “strongest motive?” 
Does it mean the motive which is strongest in the light of 
reason? If so the dictum is untrue, for if men always chose 
and acted according to the motive which reason approved as 
most worthy, there would be no wrong action. Does it mean 
the motive which is felt as the strongest impulse? If so, it is 
false. If that were true, men would be in a complete slavery 
to appetite and passion. If it means that after the choice is 
made we determine which was tne strongest motive by observ- 
ing which direction the will took, it can only be equivalent to: 
The will must choose as it does choose. The dictum is there- 
fore false in the only senses in which it can have any meaning, 
and meaningless in the only sense in which it can be true. 
Similar criticisms apply to the formulas: “The determination 
of the will is always as the greatest apparent good,” or “as the 
last dictate of the understanding.” 

4. We must make, at least, a brief reference to the author’s 
treatment of evolution. We have seen no more candid and 
discriminating treatment of this subject by any theological 
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writer than the volume under review presents. The odium 
theologicum finds no illustration here. The author’s attitude 
may be best defined in his own words: 

“TI anticipate that the science of the physical universe is to be 
established in the line of thought which the theory of evolution 
opens and in accordance with its general idea. No interest of theology 
prejudices me against it; for I see ao conflict between such a theory 
within the legitimate limits of empirical science and theology; on 
the contrary, at various points I find it helpful in removing difficul- 
ties and elucidating and vindicating theological truth. The objections 
against theism which it has occasioned are not from evolution as a 
scientific law of nature, but from the materialism of which it has 
been made the vehicle.” (p. 457.) 


The thorough-going doctrine of evolution includes four ele- 
ments: (1) the nebular hypothesis, (2) the persistence of force, 
(8) spontaneous generatior, and (4) the Darwinian theory of the 
development of species. The first of these is, at best, a hypo- 
thesis incapable of verification. The second as expounded by 
materialism is unsupported by known facts, and the third has 
not a shadow of proof. The forth is supported by many facts 
and has proved a valuable working hypothesis. It is also in 
apparent contradiction with many facts, so that as yet, it is 
quite impossible to say how far it will be established by inves- 
tigation. There are as yet many unknown quantities in the 
problem of the origin of species. But it now seems probable 
that a modified form of the Darwinian theory will, at length, 
be generally accepted as the best attainable explanation of the 
mode of variation and progress in the types of animal life. 

We have only touched upon a few of the salient points of 
the book before us. But we have given illustrations enough 
of its contents to enable the reader to see that it is a masterly 
and comprehensive treatise. It would be a good book for 
class-room use in the senior college year. It would rouse more 
interest in philosophical studies than the dry compends which 
are often used in this most critical period of the student’s pro- 
gress. It clothes its themes with life and interest by the use 
of a readable style and frequent illustration. It is not too 
much to say that this volume contains the main principles of 
all the more strictly metaphysical sciences. For example, 
Chaps. IT. and IIL. treat of Gnosiology ; Chaps. IV. to XIL of 
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the principles and content of Intuition; included within this 
portion (in Chap. TX.) will be found a strong defense.of the 
intuitional theory of Ethics, which together with Chap. XV. on 
the will, would include the main principles of that science; 
also in Chap. X. the leading points of a theory of Aisthetics are 
stated; Chap. XIII. treats of scientific method, and in the clos- 
ing chapters (XVI.—XVIIL.) the principles set forth are applied 
in defense of the personality of man and in the refutation of 
materialistic objections. 

The style in which the book is presented is all that could be 
desired, but, unfortunately, it has no index. The table of 
contents is very full, but this by no means supplies the defect. 
Such a book will be most used for reference. Its contents are 
so various, its quotations and references so numerous that in 
no way can it have its greatest usefulness except by means of 
a complete topical index. The table of contents does not give 
the points for which one is almost sure to be looking, and, if 
it did, who could afford to ransack up and down its sixteen 
pages of finely printed matter upon every occasion when he 
wished to refer to the book ? 

We shall be content if our remarks shall lead any one to a 
careful perusal of this noble volume. 
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Articte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Waar Soctat CiLasses OWE TO EACH OTHER.*—In selecting 
a title for this book Professor Sumner seems to have had in mind 
that of the famous chapter on the snakes in Ireland, since his 
argument is devoted to showing that social classes owe nothing 
to each other, but are bound to let each other entirely alone. The 
sum and substance of his creed is that of the four-footed salta- 
tionist in the poultry yard, “Every one for himself,” with its 
inevitable corollary, “ Devil take the hindmost.” He has little 
patience with “ friends of humanity” and “ social reformers.” 

“Society needs first of all to be freed from these meddlers, that 
is, to be let alone! Here we are then once more back at the old 
doctrine— Laissez faire. Let us translate it into blunt English 
and it will read Mind your own business. It is nothing but the 
doctriue of liberty. Let every man be happy in his own way. 
If his sphere of action and interest impinges on that of any 
other man there will have to be compromise and adjustment. 
Wait for the occasion. Do not attempt to generalize those inter- 
ferences or to plan for them a priori. . . If the social doctors will 
mind their own business we shall have no troubles but what be- 
long to nature. These we will endure or combat as we can. 
What we desire is that the friends of humanity will cease to add 
to them,” etc., etc. 

Under the head of the evils thus needlessly and wrongfully 
imposed on society by the intermeddling friends of humanity 
Professor Sumner includes popular education by the State, all 
State charities (alms-houses possibly excepted), legal restraints on 
social vices, ‘*‘Government boards, commissions, and inspectors,” 
internal improvements, pensions, and apparently every form or 
subject of legislation which aims to “ protect” or benefit any 
portion of the community at the public cost. All these he stig- 
matizes as “jobs,” or in other words robbery, the victim being 
the industrious tax-payer, who though he has to bear the expense 
is never consulted or thought of, and whom Professor Sumner 
therefore designates as “the Forgotten Man.” In behalf of this 

* What Social Classes owe to each other. By Wm. GRAHAM SUMNER, Professor 
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hitherto undiscovered and unimagined being the Professor’s in- 
dignation and sympathies are deeply aroused. The wrongs that 
he endures and the burdens that he is compelled to bear are 
pathetically portrayed, and should the Forgotten Man ever read 
this book he will doubtless be surprised to discover how lament- 
able have been his sufferings. Such is much more likely to be 
the case if he omits, as Professor Sumner does, to offset against his 
alleged wrongs the benefits that he derives from them, and fails 
to remember, as Professor Sumner does, that it is mainly to his 
own efforts and votes that they owe their existence. We fear 
that the Professor’s sympathies are wasted. It may be safely pre- 
dicted that “the Forgotten Man” will be about the last convert he 
will make to theories of society which would strip it of its potent 
and active energies for the general helpfulness and advancement, 
and reduce it to a mere aggregation of individuals like a savage 
tribe, associated simply for the mutual defence of life and 
property. 

More especially will the Forgotten Man prove stiff-necked and 
perverse toward Professor Sumner’s doctrine that men as mem- 
bers of society have no “natural rights.” If he could be per- 
suaded to believe that the saving of taxes and the accumulation 
of pennies are the chief end of man, and to abolish all the dif- 
ferent forms of social protection which the Professor denounces 
as tyrannical “jobs,” he would still cling to his “ natural rights” 
veluti canis ad radicem. We fancy him after his emancipation, 
seated like Macaulay’s New Zealander, and in much the same 
garb, on the ruins of Brooklyn Bridge, contemplating crumbled 
school houses and hospitals, exploded boilers, and broken banks, 
having just discovered that even his natural rights have gone in 
the general wreck. We hear him drawing unfavorable com- 
parisons between the laissez faire philosophers and “ the friends 
of humanity,” and with mingled truth and pathos replying to this 
last demand of his deliverers from taxation, 

“Who steals my purse steals trash, 
But he who filches from me natural rights 


Takes that which not enriches him 
And leaves me poor indeed!” 


No book by Professor Sumner would bear the stamp of authen- 
ticity without an occasional onslaught at protective tariffs, and in 
that respect this work shows abundant proof of genuineness. 
“Protection” is the béte noir of the Professor, and he logically 
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carries his aversion even to protection by patents. “Think,” he 
exclaims, “‘ of a journal which makes it its special business to 
denounce monopolies, yet favors a protective tariff, and has not a 
word to say against trades unions or patents!” By an unlucky 
slip of memory the Professor neglected to enumerate copyrights 
in this black list of enormities. Indeed we have carefully re- 
viewed the whole book without discovering any such reference. 
It is a sad commentary on this omission that on turning to the 
title page leaf of the volume we find there the publishers’ copy- 
right notice with the significant warning, “ All rights reserved.” 
Of course Professor Sumner is not responsible for this patenting 
of his book. It was the act of his publishers, done without his 
knowledge and probably without his approval. He was the For- 
gotten Man in the transaction and has our sympathies accord- 
ingly. But it illustrates how the “ jobberies” by which the For- 
gotten Man is victimized may sometimes serve to put money in 
his pocket, and thus partially mitigate the miseries with which 
they afflict him. 

Although there is more or less in Professor Sumner’s little book 
with which we cannot sympathize, there is also very much which 
we believe to be incontrovertible and timely. To say that it is a 
work of marked ability and interest and an admirable specimen 
of literary and argumentative skill is only to say that it has the 
characteristic qualities of all its author’s productions. No one can 
read it without enjoyment and instruction, and we heartily com- 
mend its perusal to both believers and disbelievers in the laissea 


Saire philosophy. 


A Hanpsoox oF THE EnGuish Versions OF THE Bisie.*— 
Dr. Mombert’s Hand-book bears many marks of original research 
and patient study of original editions and versions, but at the 
same time he allows himself to make such free use of the writings 
of those who have preceded him, and so often appropriates their 
results without indicating the extent of his indebtedness, that one 
can never be sure how much credit is due to him. Citations and 
even phraseology and order of thought are at times unconsciously 
borrowed where quotation marks or a marginal reference would 
have been better for his own credit. One or two examples must 
suffice. 

* A Handbook of the English Versions of the Bible, with copious examples illus- 
trating the ancestry and relationship of the several versions, and comparative 
tables. By J. I. Mompert, D.D. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Com- 


pany. Price, $2.50. 
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Dr. Eadie (i. 179) begins a paragraph thus: 

At the Treaty of Cambray in 1529, when Tunstall, More, and 
Hacket were the English representatives, it was agreed that while 
mercantile traffic between the Low Countries and England was to 
continue, “no one was to print or sell any Lutheran books on 
either side.” Tunstall came home by way of Antwerp, and his 
exploit there has been recorded by Halle, the old Chronicler. 

Dr. Mombert says: (page 101), 

At the treaty of Cambray, in 1529, where Tonstal, More, and 
Hacket represented England, it was stipulated that the contract- 
ing parties were not “to print or sell any Lutheran books on 
either side.” Tonstal took Antwerp on his way to England, and 
to that visit (in 1529) is referred the following incident narrated 
by Halle, the chronicler. 

Dr. Eadie (ii. 15) says, “The Genevan version is often called 
the “Breeches Bible,” from its rendering of Gen. iii. 7.’ Dr. 
Mombert (p. 246) confounding the version with the first edition 
says, “The original edition of the Genevan Bible was a quarto 
volume, and is often called the “ Breeches Bible” from its render- 
ing of Gen. iii. 7.” 

On page 69, after three paragraphs in each of which a long list 
of words is borrowed, Dr. Mombert refers to “ Dr. Eadie, where 
more illustrations may be seen,” but does not give credit for those 
he has cited. And on page 411, trusting too implicitly to the 
accuracy of Dr. Eadie’s pen, he adopts his misprints in quoting 
from the title page of Hugh Broughton’s works, “the great 
Albionian Divine, renowned in many nations for his skill in 
Salem’s and Athens’ tongues ;” when an inspection of the title 
page would have shown a different orthography for Albionean, 
and “ rare skill’ in Salems and Athens tongues.” 

We have found many cases of error either in transcribing or in 
proof-reading, most of them of comparatively small importance, 
yet frequent enough and serious enough to be puzzling in a book 
which undertakes to reproduce ancient orthography with great 
exactness whenever practicable. On pages 284, 285 citations are 
made from the Life of Broughton, which should be credited to 
his Works: on page 227, the expression “‘ when he would ruin 
their favour,” should be “win their favour :” and there are cases 
too numerous to be mentioned of misprints in references to the 
Scriptures. 

“ William Tyndale was born in Gloucestershire, A. D. 1471.” 
We incline to consider this date a misprint, inasmuch as there is 
great uncertainty as to the year, and most authorities assign bis 
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birth to about the year 1484, ‘‘Any more precise determina- 
tion of the date (says Demaus) must be the result of further 
investigation.” 

To describe a book (page 163) as “ Tyndale’s version revised by 
Luther,” is an infelicity of expression, the meaning of which one 
might well be at a loss to explain. On pages 16, 17, Dr. Mom- 
bert inserts a specimen of Ailfric’s translation of the decalogue, 
and two pages further on repeats the specimen from another 
source, apparently not noticing that the two are identical through- 
out (with possibly, two trifling exceptions). In connection with 
both of them, too, he refers to the mutilation of the decalogue 
by the omission of the second commandment and the subdivision 
of the tenth, although the remark is not pertinent to either of the 
examples. 

Not to continue this line of remark we note that the index, in 
many respects a good one, slurs over a number of references both 
numerous and important, with the unsatisfactory word passim, 
and the reader who would find a quotation from Eadie, Erasmus, 
Fry, Fulke, Lewis, Marsh, and others, will get no help at all 
from the Index, but must search the pages for himself. 

In referring to Sir John Cheke’s version of Matthew (1550), 
Dr. Mombert follows Lewis’ inaccurate statement that it lacks 
only a part of the last chapter, when Goodwin’s edition, which he 
cites in the margin, shows a hiatus of the entire seventeenth chap- 
ter with portions of the sixteenth and eighteenth. He agrees 
with other writers in saying that Cheke’s object seems to have 
been “to saxonize the English version and to expel from it every 
vestige of Latin,” and in quoting several illustrations of this pur- 
pose, as éoller, frosent, biword, freshmen, for publican, apostle, 
parable, proselytes ; but the statement seems to be overdrawn 
when one looks through the version and finds a long list of words 
of Greek and Latin origin of which phantasm, parable, apostle, 
margarites (pearls), hypocrite, minister, president, dissension, 
talentes, legion, and crucify are examples. 

Dr. Mombert throws some side light on the question where 
Tyndale’s version of the five books of Moses was printed. Of 
this very rare work only two complete copies are extant, one of 
which is in the Grenville Library in the British Museum, the 
other in the Lenox Library. Genesis and Numbers are in black 
letter; Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy in Roman letter. 
The colophon at the end of Genesis gives the following clew : 
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“ Emprented at Marlborow in the land of Hesse, by me, Hans 
Luft, in the yere of our Lord MCCCCOCXXX., the xvii days of 
Januarii.” The other books have nothing to show where they 
were printed. 

The current opinion has been that Marlborow is the equivalent 
of Marburg, where a university had been established not long 
before, and that Hans Luft, a celebrated printer at Wittenberg, 
had established a press there also, and printed some of Tyndale’s 
original writings and his translation of the Pentateuch. Demaus, 
in his life of Tyndale, records his suspicion that at least one vol- 
ume bearing the imprint of Hans Luft, Marburg, 1528, was really 
printed in London, and speaks of some persons who “take for 
granted that every thing stated on the title page of a book is 
literally and exactly true, with a simplicity that is singularly un- 
suspicious.” But while admitting that there is no authentic 
record of a single incident of Tyndale’s residence at Marburg, 
he says, at all events the Pentateuch was printed there by Hans 
Luft in January, 1530. 

Dr. Mombert casts disrepute on the whole story, first, by ques- 
tioning the propriety of considering Marburg the equivalent of 
Marlborow; next, by bringing testimony that Tyndale was 
never enrolled as a student at Marburg, and that Hans Luft never 
had a press there; and finally by suggesting that Marlborow is 
a pseudonyme, deliberately chosen by Tyndale to conceal from 
his enemies in England the place where the printing was actually 
done. He himself conjectures that the work was printed at 
Wittenberg, but doubts whether Hans Luft had anything to do 
with it, and he adds, “It follows, by the stern logic of historical 
fact, that all the notices to the contrary found in catalogues, his- 
tories, and encyclopedias require to be corrected, and all the 
deductions drawn from them to be abandoned as speculative and 
conjectural.” 

Dr. Mombert’s special force lies in the selection of character- 
istic passages for comparison of different versions, and in tracing 
the influences which have given shape and character to them one 
after another. The diligence and thoroughness with which he 
has done this part of his work make us willing to deal lightly 
with imperfections and errors of detail. His bibliographical 
notes also are remarkably full and satisfactory, showing how 
numerous and varied the attempts from 1611 onwards, to secure 
a revision of the authorized version or a substitute for it; and 
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what arguments and discussions led the way to the revision 
finally brought about by the Canterbury Convocation. We must 
refer our readers to the volume itself to learn Dr. Mombert’s. 
conclusions in respect to points which his familiarity with the 
subject best fits him to decide. 

If we do not misinterpret a remark on page 167, it is his hope 
at some future time to publish a similar work on the German ver- 
sions; and intimations have also been given that he may edit 
and reprint Tyndale’s Pentateuch. We hope that both these 
plans will be carried out. 


Dr. Witson on THE Founpations oF Betier.*—This volume 
contains the lectures of “The Bishop Paddock Lectureship” for 
1883, delivered before the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Their aim is not so much to set 
forth and prove the doctrines of Natural Theology as to vindi- 
cate its methods. The lectures are seven in number and on the 
following subjects: In the first lecture the two methods are 
described; the one, the outward method, beginning with the 
objecis in the outward world, leads back to a First Cause and 
Creator; the other, beginning with the facts, laws, and conditions 
of thought, leads to the idea of a Supreme Being. The three 
next treat objections: Physical objections, including theories of 
evolution and causation; Metaphysical objections pertaining to 
theories of knowledge; and Logical objections, including Kant’s 
antinomies, objections to the force of reasoning, and other objec- 
tions. The subject of the fifth lecture is the Attributes and Per- 
sonality of God. The sixth treats of Miracles and Inspiration ; 
and the seventh, of Providence and Moral Government. The 
lectures are learned and scholarly, they are marked by acuteness 
of thought and strength of argument, and are a welcome help in 
demonstrating the solidity of the foundation of religious belief. 


Tae Scriprurat Ipea or Man.t—These lectures were given in 
substance eight years ago before the Divinity School in New 


* The Foundations of Religious Belief: The Methods of Natural Theology vindi- 
cated against Modern Objections. By Rev. W. D. Witson, Presbyter in the Dio- 
cese of Central New York and Professor in Cornell University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street. 1883. 386 and xi. pp. 

+ The Scriptural Idea of Man. Six Lectures before the Theological Students at 
Princeton on the L. P. Stone Foundation. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. New York: 
Cherles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 145 pp. Price, $1.00. 
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Haven, and repeated at Oberlin and Chicago. They have been 
modified and to some extent rewritten. As now written they 
were delivered at Princeton last March. The subjects treated 
are: Man created; Man created in the Image of God, (1) in 
Knowledge, (2) in Feeling, (3) in Freedom, (4) in Causative 
Power; The Moral Nature; Man created with Dominion; Male 
and Female; Man in his Present State; The Man Christ Jesus, 
They are characterized by the author’s well-known freshness and 
suggestiveness of thought and his clear, strong common sense, 
before which the false refinements of tenuous speculation fall like 
grass before the mower’s scythe. 

He has sometimes been thought to have accepted Utilitarianism 
in Ethics. A superficial reader might suspect as much when in 
this volume he reads: “ Pleasure, happiness, satisfaction, joy, 
blessedness,—these and their equivalents are all from the sensi- 
bility. Each is good, has value in itself,—small it may be, but 
still value.” But further reading shows that he is far from that 
type of ethics. To the utilitarian the one end of all human action 
is enjoyment; and the only standard is the quantity of enjoyment 
determined by measuring its intensity and duration. Dr. Hop- 
kins, on the contrary, recognizes various impulses to action, each 
having its own specific object; they are of different grades, from 
the bodily appetites up to the highest rational sentiments. 
Among these the man is to choose which he will follow as 
supreme, as the one to which all the others must be subordi- 
nated ; and conscience gives the law or standard according to 
which the right choice is made. This is the law of love to God 
with all the heart and to our neighbor as ourselves. 

The author recognizes two functions of the will, choice and 
volition. These are recognized also by Dr. Harris in the chap- 
ter on the will in the “Philosophical Basis of Theism.” It is a 
real distinction, although seldom noticed. If applied in its true 
significance it will be found to remove many of the difficulties 
and to clear away much of the confusion of thought which have 
embarrassed the discussion of the subject. Dr. Hopkins teaches 
that the love to God and our neighbor required in the law of God 
is, in its center and essence, a free choice. The New England 
theology has always held that this love is voluntary. The dis- 
tinction of choice and volition gives a psychological basis for this 
doctrine ; for the choice is the inward determination of the ends 
for which and the principles according to which we will act, and 
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thus constitutes moral character in its inmost essence. The 
choice is within the spirit and, as the directive determination of it, 
constitutes its character, while the volition, as its exertive action, 
calls forth the energies into action for the chosen end and in 
accordance with the chosen principles. 


Tut Dara or Eruics.*—This cheap edition is issued, not 
merely to secure a wider circulation of the work, but also to pre- 
sent replies to the criticism of it by Professor Goldwin Smith in 
the Contemporary Review of February, 1882. The Introduction 
to this edition contains Mr. Spencer’s reply to Mr. Smith in the 
Contemporary Review of March, 1882; an article replying to Mr. 
Smith by Dr. W. D. Le Sueur in the Popular Science Monthly of 
December, 1882; an article in the same of April, 1882; and sev- 
eral introductory pages on the subject. In one of these essays 
the criticism of Spencer’s Zthics, by Dr. Van Buren Denslow, to 
whom Professor Smith had alluded as a “profound admirer” and 
“ disciple” of Mr. Spencer, is incidentally noticed. 

In respect to Professor Smith’s article it is said that ethics must 
be founded either in nature or in the supernatural; and since Mr. 
Smith avows his doubt of the reality of the supernatural, his con- 
troverting Mr. Spencer’s position that morality is founded in na- 
ture is equivalent to holding that morality has no foundatioa. 
This may be a proper criticism of Mr. Smith, but it does not 
touch the theistic position. The intelligent theist holds that mo- 
rality is founded both in the constitution of the universe and in 
the supernatural; because the universe is the progressive expres- 
sion of the truths and laws, and the progressive realization of the 
ideals and ends which are eternal in the absolute Reason and are 
thus in their essence supernatural ; and thus the constitution of 
the universe is itself in the supernatural. 

Dr. Denslow’s criticism is that Mr. Spencer’s ethics betrays the 
surviving influence of his education in Christian morality; that 
he lays down principles and rules which really belong to Christian 
ethics, but have no foundation in nature as Mr. Spencer conceives 
it. He regards evolution as the fundamental fact and law of na- 
ture. But according to the theory of evolution, the law of all 
organic life is the law of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest. But, Dr. Denslow argues, the only law for the conduct 

* The Data of Ethics. By Hersert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Bond street: 1883. Paper covers; xxxiv. and 288 pages. Price 
50 cents. 
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of life which is founded in nature as thus conceived is the law 
that might makes right, and that every being should use his supe- 
rior powers to wrest from the weaker their possessions for his own 
advantage. Accordingly Dr. Denslow teaches that all laws against 
theft, violence, falsehood, and unchastity are created by the stronger 
to restrain the liberty of the weaker. And he insists that this is the 
only law for the conduct of life which has its foundation in nature 
as Mr. Spencer conceives it. It seems to us that in this criticism 
' Dr. Denslow is correct. We do not doubt that Mr. Spencer 
writes with a sincere desire to preserve good morals in what he 
regards as the wreck of Christian faith. But it is the prompting 
of his own virtuous heart; not a legitimate inference from his 
theory of the godless evolution of nature. 

Undoubtedly a careful examination of the facts of human expe- 
rience and history shows that the law of love is supreme by show- 
ing that obedience to it is necessary to the true welfare of the 
individual and of society. But this is not showing that this moral 
law is founded in nature, as the theory of evolution without God 
conceives of nature ; on the contrary the facts prove that the law 
that the strong must crowd out and crush the weak is not the 
supreme law of human life; they prove that just the contrary is 
the law, that the strong must use their power to help, serve, and 
strengthen the weak. Mr. Spencer teaches that hitherto the law 
of the selfish use of force has been dominant in the development 
of civilization; but that, as the evolution goes on, the law of 
altruistic service will more and more prevail, till eventually men 
will take as much pleasure in serving others as in serving them- 
selves. Here in the study of man he comes in sight of a sphere 
of reality transcending the physical and its universal law that 
where two forces come in conflict the stronger prevails over the 
weaker, and subject to the moral law that the stronger are to help 
and serve the weaker. It is surprising that he does not recognize 
it. But recognizing nature only with nothing supernatural, he 
finds in this one sphere of reality two contradictory laws. Hence 
we find him laboring through many pages to reconcile the law of 
Egoism and the law of Altruism without success. To the theist 
there is no contradiction and no difficulty; for he recognizes a 
system of spiritual, personal, or supernatural beings to whom love 
is the supreme law, and a system of nature in which the law of 
the prevalence of the stronger force is universal and which is sub- 
ordinate to the spiritual; and these two he recognizes as together 
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and in harmony expressing the truths and laws, the wisdom and 
love which are eternal in the absolute Reason in which the uni- 
verse is grounded and which we call God. 


Lanp AND Lazor IN THE Unirep Srares.*—This is an attempt 
to investigate the relations of capital and labor, and to show how 
the situation of laborers and mechanics may be ameliorated. 

The author in the first place gives a very interesting account 
of the improvements in agricultural machinery and of the large 
farms, some of them containing thousands of acres, which the 
improved machinery makes it possible to cultivate. He claims 
that by the use of machinery the number of laborers is reduced 
to a small portion of the number which would be employed if 
machinery was not used, and consequently a large part of farm 
laborers are thrown out of employment, while by the absorption 
of land in large masses by single proprietors and by railroad 
grants of land, the available acreage is much reduced. He does 
not distinctly state it, but he implies that this vast army of 
laborers are out of employment. 

He next takes up the subject of manufactures and shows in a 
similar way that a large proportion of the mechanics are thrown 
out of employment by the introduction of improved machinery. 
He claims that the country was never so prosperous as during 
the late civil war, because then every man able to work was 
employed, and that after the conclusion of the war this large 
army of men was left without employment. The problem he 
proposes for solution is how to provide work for these masses. 

He argues in the first place that land should only be sold in 
moderate quantities to actual settlers, and that the lands which 
have been granted to railroads and are still unsold should be 
brought under the provisions of the homestead laws, excepting 
that the price might be fixed at $2.50 per acre. He would also 
have the government build railroads through all the unoccupied 
lands, so as to open them up to actual settlers. 

Secondly, that the hours of labor of mechanics should be 
reduced to six hours a day. This would allow manufacturers to 
employ two sets of hands in each twelve hours. He does not tell 
us what the compensation should be for a day’s work of six hours 
in length. If the employer is compelled to pay double compen- 
sation for every day of twelve hours, either the prices of all com- 

* Land and Labor in the United States, By Wu. Goopwin Moony. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
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modities must be largely increased or business must be done at a 
loss. 

The author tells us that foreign commerce is not only no 
benefit, but a positive loss to the country, and he thinks by his 
proposals he has provided a home market for all productions. 

It is hardly worth while to show the fallacy of these arguments, 
The book, however, contains much that is interesting and instrue- 
tive in regard to the improvements in agricultural and mechanical 
machinery and the large farms in the Western States and Cali- 


fornia. 


Pouiticat Economy.*—Prof. Perry has been long known as a 
teacher of Political Economy, and his writings have been widely 
read. He says in his preface that this is the same book that was 
first published in 1865, but it has been carefully revised, and in 
large parts rewritten, so that there are probably not three con- 
secutive pages standing just as they stood in the first edition. 

While recognizing his obligations to Bastiat, he claims that 
the book is his own in its scheme and the development of the 
subject. The most of what is original is the result of absolutely 
dropping the use of the word “‘ wealth ” as a technical term. 

The first chapter on the history of the science is an interesting 
one. Commencing with Aristotle, he traces the history through 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Ages, to modern times. 

The first school of Political Economy he calls the “ Agricul- 
tural,” because it regarded all labor put upon land “ productive,” 
and all other labor ‘“‘ unproductive.” The second school widened 
the view and extended the idea of production to labor bestowed 
on material and tangible commodities. This school he calls the 
“Commodities” school. The third school which he regards as 
the school of the future extends the view still farther and holds 
that all rights and claims and personal services constitute property. 

The definition given of “value” is the key to the argument of 
the book. Value he defines to be “the relation of mutual pur- 
chase established between two services.” Nothing has “ value” 
in Prof. Perry’s view until it is exchanged for something else and 
then its “value” is known. This is true of every thing which is 
the subject of exchanges, of land, of money, of commodities, of 
professional services, of stocks and bonds and promissory notes. 

* Political Economy. By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, LL.D., Orrin Sage Professor 
of History and Political Economy in Williams College. 18th edition. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The object of this definition is, of course, to include immaterial 
rights with material things as subject to the law of exchanges. 

His definition is distinguished from that of those who regard 
the cost of production as entering into the idea of “value.” The 
distinction made between value and utility is very clearly and 
ably drawn. What many writers call value he calls utility. We 
will not follow him as he carries this idea of value through the 
various subjects discussed. So far as we have observed he is con- 
sistent with himself, and it is interesting to notice how fearlessly 
he carries his theory to whatever conclusions. The chapters on 
labor and capital are especially interesting. The chapter on land 
is one which has evidently cost him much thought. At consid- 
erable length he shows that land is not only a physical thing, but 
also a commodity made such by human efforts, and its sale, its 
produce, and its rent come under the laws of value. The chap- 
ters on money and on credit are interesting and valuable. 

We have been struck with the precision and clearness with 
which Prof. Perry states and explains his views, and the fullness 
of illustration with which he enlivens an abstruse and abstract 
argument. 

The chapter on Foreign Trade brings him to the discussion of 
the Tariff. The principle of absolute freedom in trade seems to 
follow as a corollary from the previous arguments; there is no 
need of further argument, and in this chapter his indignation 
sometimes gets the better of his reason. He explains and illus- 
trates his theories of free trade, not perhaps so fully as he has 
explained his views on other subjects, but when he takes up in 
order the objections made by protectionists, he has hardly the 
patience to answer them by arguments, but uses such language as 
this: “This wretched system.” ‘The system is as full of deceit 
as an egg is full of meat. The so-called arguments, by which men 
seek to support it, are every one of them logically fallacious.” 
“The deviltry of it is revealed.” ‘The damning mischief of the 
system,” etc. The historical chapter on United States Tariffs is 
very valuable and instructive. 

The book closes with the subject of “ Taxation,” which he says 
does not belong to the science of Political Economy, and is treated 
somewhat negligently. The stress of his previously explained 
theories leads him to the opinion that unimproved land should not 
be taxed, because it has no “value,” and so personal property 
when it ceases to be productive should not be taxed. In accord- 
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ance with his theory he considers an income tax the most equita. 
ble and most easily collectible tax that can be laid, and his theo- 
ries about property lead to the conclusion that it is of no conse- 
quence from what source the income is derived, whether from 
invested funds or wages or annuities. Prof. Perry with his theo- 
ries of property and value could come to no other consistent con- 
clusion on this subject, but few practical men will agree with him. 


Weatra Creation.*—This well-known author has written this 
book in the interest of free trade, and the introduction by Mr. 
Sterne aims to strengthen and enforce the arguments of the 
treatise. The more wealth there is the more there will be to be 
distributed, and thus and thereby the poorer classes will be bene- 
fited and brought into a condition of ‘comparative ease. Every- 
thing which promotes the creation of wealth should be encour- 
aged; everything which interferes with it or impedes it should be 
discouraged. Among those things which tend to increase wealth 
are mentioned the division of labor, free commercial intercourse, 
improved machinery, facilities of inter-communication, scientific 
discoveries, education and morality. 

The impediments are insecurity of persons and property, super- 
fluity of unproductive consumers, wars, national debts, commer- 
cial isolation, protective duties. The arguments are not new but 
they are put strongly and are placed in new relations. 


The leading article in the September Magazine or AMERICAN 
History is by Gen. John Cochrane, entitled “ The Centennial of 
the Cincinnati,” and is illustrated with portraits of several of the 
founders—and all of the President-Generals of the Society since 
its foundation; the frontispiece of the magazine is an excellent 
portrait of the present President-General, Hon. Hamilton Fish. 

The October number opens with a portrait of Sir Henry 
Clinton, suggestive of the Private Intelligence furnished that 
notable, by Americans, at Washington’s elbow, in the dark days 
of the Revolution, and now first given to the public. These 
records are contributed by Dr. T. A. Emmet, with an Introduction 
by E. F. De Lancey. Publication office, 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


The title of the large full page frontispiece of the September 
number of the Macazinz oF Arr is “At the Golden Gate,” from the 
picture of Val Prinsep. ‘ La Manzanilla” is the name of another 


* Wealth Creation. By AuGusTUS MONGREDIEN, with introduction by Simon 
Sterne. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, London and Paris. 
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‘ture of Emilio Sala. The con- 
' House,” with six engravings 


full page engraving from the ; 
tents of the number are “ Dore 
by Eustace Balfour; a sketch o: © :¢ life of Val Prinsep, painter 
and dramatist, with a portrait anc three engravings; “ Craven 
ind the Dales,” by R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, and seven engravings; 
“News from the War,” from the picture of Carl Hoff’s, and full 
page engraving; “A Bristol Figure,” by Cosmo Monkhouse, with 
one engraving ; “Exhibition Popularity,” by J. Arthur Blaikie; 
“Later Gothic Glass in England,” by Lewis F. Day, with four 
engravings; “A Painter’s Friendship,” by Julia Cartwright ; 
“Current Art,” with six engravings from recent pictures by liv- 
ing artists; “Raphael at Urbino,” by Mary Robinson, with two 
engravings; “Irish Lace;” “The Ferry on the Fiord,” by A. 
Askevald; “The Chronicle of Art;” “ American Art Notes.” 
The Macazrne or Art presents every month engraved copies of 
the best of the recent works of art in Europe at a price which is 
unprecedentedly low. Published by Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York. Yearly subscription, $3.50; single num- 
ber 35 cents. 























Tur Arr Amateur for September contains forty rosette de- 
signs for wood carving by Benn Pitman of Cincinnati, a profu- 
sion of monograms and jewelry designs, several flower and figure 
designs for china painting, and two handsome designs for South 
Kensington embroidery. Fourteen notable pictures in the Munich 

' and Amsterdam exhibitions are illustrated, and some striking 

illustrations accompany a long and valuable account of the “ Pro- 

cesses of Sculpture.” An article on “ Firing,” by Miss Louise 

McLaughlin, should be read by every amateur china painter. 

There are also articles on “French Picture Counterfeiters,” 

“Errors and Anachronisms in Art,” “Painted Woodwork,” 

“Haunts of Collectors,” “ Antique Ivory Carvings,” and a great 

variety of other topics. 

The designs in the October number include three for china 
painters (primroses for a vase, harebells for a plate, and poppies for 
plaque), three for embroidery—a letter case, a photograph frame 
and a bellows; a charming hawthorn panel for wood-carving, a 
dozen pleasing figures for sketching on linen, and a multiplicity of 
monograms and jewelry designs. There are articles on etching, 
drawing in red, and other art topics, with some good examples of 
crayon work; the Munich and Boston art exhibitions are reviewed 
and illustrated; there are some excellent pictures of Boule work, 
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and one of a remarkable Henri Deux cabinet inlaid with ivory, 
and many practical suggestions for home decoration and furnish- 
ing. Price, 35 cents; $4 a year. Montague Marks, publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. 


Topics or THE Time.—G,. P. Putnata’s Sons of New York are 
publishing a series of representative essays on questions of the 
day in twelve volumes, duodecimo, edited by Titus Munson Coan, 
In each volume are from five to eight of the best articles and 
papers which have appeared recently in the English and French 
reviews and magazines. Each volume is devoted to a special class 
of topics. 

The volumes are entitled: I. Social Problems ; IT. Studies in Biog- 
raphy; III. Studies in Literature; [V. Historical Studies, among 
which is the Article on “ Village Life in Norfolk (Englan4), six 
hundred years ago,” which attracted so much attention lately in 
the “ Nineteenth Century.” V. Questions of Belief. 

The price of the 12 volumes, in cloth, is 86; in paper, $2.50, or 


25 cents per volume. 


“ Don’t” is a spicy little volume on etiquette, published by D. 


Appleton & Co., of New York. Asaspecimen of the cautions 
given, the following may be quoted: “ Don’t conduct correspon- 
dence on postal cards; a business message on a postal card is not 
out of the way, but a private communication on an open card is 
almost insulting to your correspondent. It is questionable wheth- 
er a note on a postal card is entitled to the courtesy of a response. 


TRAINING ScHoois ror Nurses.—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
of New York, are publishing a series of small hand books which de- 
serves wide circulation. Of these books the little volume whose 
title is given above, may be mentioned as a representative. An- 
other volume is “Hand Book for Friendly Visitors among the 
Poor,” and “ Health Notes for Students,” by Burt G. Wilder. 


Tue Hupson Liprary is the title given by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, of New York, to a series of large paper-covered vol- 
umes in quarto, in which they will reprint some of the best works 
of fiction which have lately appeared in Europe. One of the 
first of these issues contains a German historical novel by Amely 
Botte, with the title of “ Madame de Staél.” 
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